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CHAPTER I 


HOME AGAIN 


“Are you sure he won’t bite?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Hampton!” Linda Lane’s voice 
was as reproachful as the eyes of the dog who 
stood beside her. 

“Well, you never can tell,” said Mrs. Hamp- 
ton judiciously. “I tell the children to keep 
their hands off every strange dog, till they know 
for sure he isn’t cross.” 

“Independence is used to children,” Linda ex- 
plained. “He had the four Pine children 
tumbling all over him this summer. He has the 
sweetest disposition you ever saw. He’s a per- 
fect gentleman.” 

Mrs. Hampton continued to eye the dog 
critically. 

“Tf never would have one,” she said conver- 
sationally. “They bark at night and they track 
in mud, to say nothing of eating you out of house 
and home. I'll bet he eats a lot of good food.” 


Linda was forced to assume the defensive. 
11 
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Truth to tell, Independence was blessed with a 
healthy appetite. 

‘Fe’s a puppy—Aunt Carol says dogs don’t 
eat so much when they are fully grown,” she de- 
clared. “Besides he pays us back, because he is 
such a fine watch dog.” 

Mrs. Hampton shook her head, pityingly. 

“Folks always say that about their dog,” said 
she. “For my part, I don’t take much stock in 
it; you can get so used to a dog’s bark, you don’t 
pay any more attention to it than you do a train 
whistle.” 

Linda began to feel that her dog was not ap- 
preciated and she picked up the rake and pulled 
on her heavy cotton gloves. 

“You take a sight of care of your hands, don’t 
you?” suggested Mrs. Hampton, with neigh- 
borly frankness. 

“Anyone who does much sewing needs to have 
smooth hands,” Linda announced a trifle coldly. 

“Well—I suppose you do help your aunt 
some,” admitted the next-door neighbor. 
“Leaves are falling early this year, aren’t they?” 

Linda wondered if the stout woman always 
put her statements in the form of questions, or 
whether she noticed it now because she had been 
away for nearly three months. Fortunately 
domestic duties occurred to Mrs. Hampton and 
distracted her attention. 
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“My cake!” she cried wildly. “TI left it in the 
oven!” and she dashed for the house at a lumber- 
ing gallop. 

Independence lay down on the leaves content- 
edly and Linda resumed her raking. 

“It’s nice to be home, isn’t it?”’ she said to the 
dog and then giggled. 

“Talking to herself—mad, quite mad—and 
she’s such a nice girl,” a sober voice sounded on 
the other side of the fence. 

“That is,” the voice amended, “‘she was a nice 
girl when she left Morrisville; for all I know now 
she may be crazy and proud, too. Likely she 
won't see old friends on the street—hey, stop it!” 

_ Linda had hurled a rakeful of the dried leaves 
in the direction of the voice and her aim had been 
successful. 

“What are you talking like that for, then, 
Jimmie Andrews?” the girl demanded. “I 
should say you’re the one who is crazy—talking 
to. yourself!” 

On the other side of the fence—in Mrs. 
Hampton’s cherished myrtle bed to be exact, 
though he didn’t know that—stood Jimmie An- 
drews, merry-faced, dark-eyed, perhaps a year 
older than Linda, who was thirteen. Jimmie 


_worked for the largest grocer in town after 


school hours, and he had a box with him now, to 
be delivered to Mrs. Hampton. 
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“I may talk to myself—as the resuit of 
shock—” said Jimmie with dignity, “but no one 
has ever yet accused me of laughing to myself. 
When you find yourself giggling all to yourself, 
then is the time to be careful, Linda.” 

“Oh, don’t be so foolish,” Linda answered 
scornfully. “I was laughing because I’d just 
been thinking how everything Mrs. Hampton 
says is a question; and then I turned right 
around and did the same thing myself. In- 
dependence was too polite to laugh at me, 
though.” 

“Good grief, you've got a dog!” Jimmie 
stared over the fence at the lanky brown animal 


on the bed of leaves. “Here old fellow, come 
over and make friends.” 


Independence wagged his tail and im- 
mediately went over to the fence. He liked 
making friends and he was so cordial in his 
manner that new acquaintances were invariably 
flattered. They were sure they had made “a 
hit.” 

“IT found him up in Pomona this summer,” ex- 
plained Linda in answer to Jimmie’s unspoken 
question. “He was hurt by an automobile—had 
his leg broken, and Doctor Ashe set it. We 
found him Fourth of July, so I named him In- 
dependence.” 

“Does Miss Gilly like dogs?” Jimmie asked, 
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straightening up from a prolonged hand-patting 
undertaken through the pickets. 

“She says she was always afraid of them, but 
she loves Independence,” replied Linda. “I 
only got back last night, Jimmie, and Aunt 
-Carol the day before. We have heaps to do be- 
fore school opens.” 

“So have I,” Jimmie reported. “I’ve been 
working all day through the summer for Far- 
rington; but five of us fellows are going camp- 
ing to-morrow and stay till the day before 
school opens.” 

“That’s fine!’ Linda’s friendly eyes glowed 
happily. “You'll have a week, Jimmie, and you 
must need it; you work hard all the year round.” 

Jimmie looked embarrassed and picked up his 
box. 

“What kind of a summer did you have?” he 
asked in some confusion. 

“Fine,” said Linda mechanically. ‘Then she 
shook her head impatiently. 

“T wonder why it is so hard to be accurate?” 
she sighed. “If I told the truth, I’d say I had 
a very good time, in spots. I sat in the lap of 
luxury and rode in an automobile and never 
touched a dish or a duster, except when all the 
servants left in a body. But of course, part of 
the time, it wasn’t so lovely.” 

“Laps of luxuries have bumps in ’em, I 
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guess,” the sage Jimmie announced. “You look. 
great, though, Linda—honestly you do. I didn’t 
know whether the four little Pines would flatten 
you out or not.” 

Linda remembered the four badly spoiled 
children with whom she had spent the summer, 
while their parents were in Europe and the 
“Aunt Carol” with whom she lived visited in the 
West. There was a great deal that could be 
said about the four little Pines and Miss Cum- 
mings, their aunt, but Linda had wisely decided 
not to repeat any confidences. 

“T may never see the family again,” she had 
said to Miss Gilly, “but there is no sense in say- 
ing unkind things about them; I did have a 
wonderful summer and I learned heaps. Only I 
think those kinds of lessons, like cod liver oil, are 
meant to be taken internally.” 

“Well—I suppose this box must get to the 
kitchen, with my help,” observed Jimmy. “I 
may not see you till school opens, Linda—don’t 
forget to be there.” 

Linda laughed and Jimmie went on to the 
Hampton kitchen. If he had any idea of seizing 
the opportunity for a second chat as he came out, 
the sound of the horn at the curb destroyed his 
plans. The delivery wagon from the store had 
caught up with him, and the driver was anxious 
to complete his route. With a hasty wave of his 
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hand, Jimmie sped by and caught the step of the 
car as it started up the street. 

“Now we'll try another little rake, Independ- 
ence,” said Linda. 

She worked toward the front of the yard, 
- where there was no fence for the excellent reason 

-that she herself had torn it down early in the 
spring, and it did seem as though everyone who 
passed on the shady, quiet street, recognized her 
slender figure and hailed her joyously. 

“I didn’t know so many people knew me,” 
said Linda a half hour later to Miss Gilly, as to- 
gether they set the supper table. 

“Why of course they know you,” Miss Gilly 
answered proudly. “People who once meet you 
remember you, Linda. What did you do with 
the dog?” 

“T left him out in the yard,” the girl replied. 
“Solomon isn’t used to him yet. Independence 
loves cats, but Solomon doesn’t love dogs. Still 
I think in time they will be friends, don’t you, 
Aunt Carol?” 

Miss Gilly, cutting bread, nodded absently. 

“Solomon will come round all right,” she said. 
“Linda, does it seem hard for you to give up 
all you had this summer? I mean does it irritate 
you to have to put up with some real incon- 
veniences and does the house look shabby to 
you?” 
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Linda, filling the teakettle at the sink, turned 
a bright face. 

“Aunt Carol, I’d rather be in this house than 
any place I can think of,” she declared solemnly. 
“T’d rather set the table for us than sit down to 
the Pine dinner table and have the waitress bring 
me fried chicken on a silver platter. Ive had 
more fun raking up the yard and talking to Mrs. 
Hampton and Jimmie than I’ve had in four 
weeks. You don’t know how glad I am to be 
home!” 

To her surprise, tears came into Miss Gilly’s 
kind, faded eyes. 

“Why, Aunt Carol!’ Linda dropped the 
kettle lid with a clatter and, hastily thrusting the 
kettle on the stove, put her arms around the little 
woman. “Why Aunt Carol dear, what are you 
crying about?” 

“I’m not crying,” said Miss Gilly, smiling 
through tears. “I’m just glad. I thought you 
were a little quiet since you came home and it 
made me wonder. It would be perfectly natural 
if you found things a little trying—I know I 
used to have a little blank feeling when, as a girl, 
I came home from a round of visits to my school 
chums. Everyday duties seemed heavy and the 
daily schedule was heavy after a diet of constant 
excitement. I wouldn’t blame you if you missed 
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all that luxury—a car and maids and everything 
like that.” 

Linda laughed as she drew the chairs up to the 
table. 

! “You forget the ‘everything’, Aunt Carol,” 
_ she chuckled. 

“Well, I don’t doubt the children were a care,” 
conceded Miss Gilly. 

The little Pines were not mentioned any more 
just then, but after supper, when the dishes were 
washed, Linda declared it was warm enough to 
sit out on the tiny front porch. There was a 
beautiful moon and the September night was 
sweet and quiet. Miss Gilly sat in the little 
rocker she used for sewing, but Linda chose the 
top step and leaned her head against a post. 

For some time they sat in silence, Linda 
gazing dreamily at the smiling moon. 

“You know, Aunt Carol,” began the girl sud- 
denly, “I learned one important thing this sum- 
mer.” 

“Yes dear,” Miss Gilly encouraged her. 

“T Jearned how a family shouldn’t be brought 
up,” said Linda with great seriousness. 

Miss Gilly reflected her gravity. 

“You mean the four little Pines?” she sug- 
gested. 

“Goodness, yes,” Linda answered vigorously. 
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“T wouldn’t have my family brought up as they 
are, for all the money in the world.” 

Independence heard her raised voice and he 
came across the side lawn, his eyes shining and 
his tail wagging furiously. Rather awkwardly 
he climbed the steps and Solomon, in Miss 
Gilly’s lap, growled an indignant cat growl. 

“Now you hush, Solomon,” admonished Miss 
Gilly. “That dog is going to live here and you 
might as well get used to the idea. Keep still.” 

Independence lay down beside Linda and 
Solomon, reassured, subsided. 

“I’m going to have a real family some day,” 
went on Linda, intent on her own train of 
thought. “You won’t laugh, will you, Aunt 
Carol? I have you now—but I want a little 
brother and a big brother and some sisters and I 
think a baby to play with. And I will love them 
and take care of them and bring them up—but 
not the way the Pine children are being brought 
up.” 

“You'll have to have some money,” Miss Gilly 
said as calmly as though she were not hearing 
this plan for the first time. “But you will not 
need to be too rich.” 


CHAPTER II 
BUSY DAYS 


THE magic of the moonlight touched the 
shabby little yard and made it beautiful. The 
same light turned the white of Linda’s dress to 
silver and, though the eager young face needed 
no magic to make it charming, the moonlight ac- 
cented the wistful droop of the slight figure. 
Independence became a crouching lion and little 
Miss Gilly might have been a fairy godmother 
sitting regally in her chair. Lacy shadows 
moved on the lawn and the Hampton house next 
door, by day a squat and drab building, assumed. 
the graceful lines of a soft gray homestead. 

“Yd like a little brother like David,” said 
Linda, after a moment’s silence. “You re- 
member David, Aunt Carol?” 

“Wasn't he the little boy who lived with his 
grandfather in that old cabin on the hill?” Miss 
Gilly asked. “The one who sat on the doorstep 
and was afraid to ask you in the house or touch 
the chocolate bar you gave him?” 

“Yes, that was David,” said Linda. “Of 


course, I don’t suppose I'll ever find him again— 
Zh 
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but he would be such a dear little brother. Do 
you think it is very hard to bring up children, 
Aunt Carol? I mean bring them up right?” 

Miss Gilly rocked gently. 

“Why, no,” she replied thoughtfully, “I don’t 
know that I do. I think if you treat children as 
you want them to treat you—love them a great 
deal and trust them—the rest is easy. Of course 
you have to have heaps of patience, because they 
forget what you tell them and some of them are 
heady.” 

“Like me,” said Linda placidly. “Oh, yes, I 
am, Auntie. I know it. But Mrs. Quincy 
always had a dreadful time bringing any of us 
up. And this summer I wondered if it always 
had to be such a hard job. The four little Pines 
are no example at all—their father is the only 
one who ever tells them what to do.” 

“T’m an old maid,’ Miss Gilly remarked 
matter-of-factly, ‘and of course you’ve heard 
the old saying that old maids’ children are 
always perfect—meaning that we don’t know a 
thing about it. But at that I wouldn’t be afraid 
to try to help with your family, Linda.” 

Linda laughed and in the moonlight her eyes 
were shining. 

“You're perfectly wonderful!” she cried with 
the enthusiasm of thirteen. “You never laugh 
at me—and I do mean to have a family some 
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day—an adopted family. Only the chickens will 
have to hurry up and lay more eggs, because if 
there is one thing you need to bring up children 
properly, it is money. How much do you sup- 
- pose I would have to have, Aunt Carol?” 

Then Miss Gilly did laugh. 

“Why Linda Lane,” she said merrily. ‘How 
you do run on! Child, how should I know how 
much money you will need? I should say you’d 
need more experience and more strength, before 
you start your adoption plan. And if you are 
going to gather in a family, you'd better set 
them a good example by going to bed—it is 
after ten o’clock. I didn’t realize how long we 
have been sitting here.” 

The next morning the ordinary routine of the 
little brown house—interrupted by the long 
vacation—was put into operation and Miss Gilly 
dusted off her sewing machine and made ready 
for her dressmaking customers, while Linda 
worked till noon in the chicken yard, faithfully 
attended by Buddy and Lucy Hampton and 
Independence. Solomon sat in dignified aloof- 
ness on the fence and watched lazily. 

“T wonder if you have enough clothes to start 
school with?” speculated Miss Gilly at the lunch 
table. ‘Mrs. Jackson wants her brown silk in 
a hurry, but I could put her off a week, if you 
need something special.” 
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“T have bushels of clothes,’ Linda declared. 
“Bushels! I can wear summer dresses almost 
till October. And the girls haven’t seen the 
things you made for me to wear at Pine Grove, 
either. My goodness, if I had a little sister, she 
would have to have frocks to wear, too, wouldn’t 
she?” 

“She would indeed,” responded Miss Gilly, 
pouring out a glass of milk. “And your little 
brother would need wash suits and blouses, to 
say nothing of shoes—boys are very hard on 
shoes.” 

“T never thought about that part of it,” said 
Linda. “That is what sitting in the lap of 
luxury does for you—you come to take things 
like food and plenty of clothes for granted.” 

“But you'll have a dressmaker in your family 
—that will help solve the problems,” Miss Gilly 
reminded her. 

She wondered a little at the girl’s interest in 
this mythical “family” which might so easily 
never materialize. But it was not Miss Gilly’s 
way to discourage anyone’s enthusiasms. Se- 
cretly she sympathized with the feelings that 
prompted Linda’s ambition—Miss Gilly had had 
a rather lonely childhood and her middle-age— 
until Linda came to live with her—had brought 
her work in abundance but little companionship. 
It would be pleasant, thought Miss Gilly, after 
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Linda had gone back to the chicken yard, to have 
small children in the old brown house. 

“But of course we have no money and the 
responsibility would be enormous,” thought the 
- little dressmaker sensibly. ‘Linda has a strong 
-will, but I don’t believe she will find the way to 
bring this about—not for years and years.” 

Linda had some such thoughts herself and she 
plunged into her varied interests, waiting to be 
taken up after the summer, with more than her 
usual impetuosity. She had learned several 
practical “wrinkles” about the care of poultry 
from the farmer’s wife at Pine Grove Farm and 
she proceeded to reorganize Miss Gilly’s small 
chicken yard with a thoroughness that left the 
mild hens rather fluttered and Buddy and Lucy 
Hampton quite breathless, though they strug- 
gled valiantly to keep up with her and seldom 
deserted her for a moment. 

‘Then there was the hiking club, for which 
Linda was partly responsible. She had made it 

over from a literary, conversational member- 
ship to an outdoor group, and not a meeting 
could properly function without her—so the girls 
said. 

Linda was also making a lace collar that took 
considerable time and thought. She was an 
adept in crochet work—almost the only form of 
needlework in which she excelled, though she 
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could and did sew neatly—and this collar had 
long ago been promised to Mr. Farrington, the 
grocery store owner, who coveted it as a Christ- 
mas present for his wife. In return for the 
collar, Linda was to select equipment for the 
chicken yard from the store’s stock (the general 
store flourished in Morrisville and Mr. Farring- 
ton mingled groceries and hardware with perfect 
success), though the definite sum to which she 
was entitled was still to be decided. Linda had 
worked on the collar fitfully through the summer 
and it was slowly taking shape as an elaborate 
and beautiful piece of work. 

With these distractions, added to the regular 
round of simple duties connected with keeping 
the little brown house sweet and clean and 
orderly, it was no wonder that the days flew and 
that school opened with apparent suddenness on 
a certain designated Monday morning. 

“T don’t see where summer went,” was the gen- 
eral complaint. “What good does vacation do 
you, if the minute it begins, time’s up and you 
have to go back to school? There’s a catch in 
it, somewhere.’ 

But in the main they were happy, these Mor- 
risville boys and girls, to get back to regular 
work. School was interesting, in its own fashion 
and. besides, each had a story to tell of vaca- 
tion experiences, and if there is one requisite for 


\ 
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the story-teller’s enjoyment, it is certainly a 
listener. Promotion, too, at the end of the June 
term, had given the majority a new classroom, 
new teachers and, in some instances, new con- 
tacts with new acquaintances. Oh, there was 


something to this opening of school, after all. 


“Some of the girls say Miss Reed is a perfect 
crab,” announced Linda when she came home to 
lunch the first noon. 

“My goodness, all the crabs must take up 
school-teaching,” Miss Gilly answered with per- 
fect seriousness. 

“Well, of course I don’t know that she is a 
crab,” said Linda more cautiously. “It is too 
soon to tell yet. But the girls who had her last 
year, ought to know.” 

“It would be interesting to hear what Miss 
Reed thinks of the girls she taught last year,” 
Miss Gilly suggested. 

Linda laughed a little and said that of course 
she meant to form her own decisions. 

As a matter of fact, she settled into the swing 
of lessons readily enough and found her most 
absorbing interests and problems at home. 
There might be girls to whom a home was a 
matter of course, who could take love and care 


- and the fulfillment of their wishes as casually as 


they accepted the facts of the sun and the rain 
and other natural phenomena. Not so Linda. 
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She had been too many years without a home, 
ever to be able to take the possession of one 
quite for granted. Miss Gilly found she was 
concerned in every problem, no matter how 
trivial, that had to do with the little brown house. 
Most of the problems were trivial, on the sur- 
face, and most of them had to do with money, 
or rather the lack of it. Miss Gilly’s income 
fluctuated and the house, which she had inherited 
from her parents and which represented prac- 
tically her entire estate, was in that state to which 
all frame houses sooner or later descend, of need- 
ing constant repairs. It seemed to Miss Gilly 
that the carpenter and the plumber and the 
mason followed each other in endless succession. 
As for the painter, his services were urgently 
needed, but painting the house was out of the 
question as long as the roofs and the gutters 
needed annual attention. 

“But there is one thing that just has to be 
done,” announced Linda firmly. “The living 
room has to be papered—and it has to be done 
soon.” 

Miss Gilly called it the “sitting room,” and it 
was really her dressmaking parlor, since it was 
the room in which she fitted her customers and 
did most of her dressmaking work. Linda liked 
the sound of “living room,” and as they both 
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knew exactly which room was meant, it didn’t 
matter what name they gave it. 

“I know it does need papering,” said Miss 
Gilly regretfully. “But Linda, we just can’t 
do it. We have to get the coal in this month or 
: the first week of October at the latest.” 

How Linda’s heart warmed to that “we”! 

“I saw the prettiest wall paper in Farring- 
ton’s store last Saturday,” she replied. ‘Only 
five cents a roll. And Mrs. Hampton papered 
their hall herself. She told me. There’s no 
reason why I can’t do the living room and make 
a good job of it.” 

Miss Gilly was aghast at the idea. 

“Why, Linda Lane, you don’t know what an 
undertaking it is,” she protested. “There’s all 
the old paper to come off and the ceiling to be 
done—and you could never manage the long 
lengths of paper—you mustn't think of tackling 
such a task.” 

Linda, however, had thought the plan over 
very carefully. The ceiling was not high, she 
said, and she knew how to make the paste, for 
she had asked Mrs. Hampton. 

“T’m crazy to try it,” she said enthusiastically. 
“Please, Aunt Carol, let me do it. You can’t 
_ think how pretty it will look when it is finished. 
I can take the old paper off evenings and start 
the papering Saturday. You'll be glad when 
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you see how nice I can make it look, Aunt Carol. 
Please say ‘yes’.” 

In the end, Miss Gilly said “yes,” partly be- 
cause she hated to refuse Linda anything, partly 
because the girl’s bright confidence was conta- 
gious and partly because the sitting room was so 
dreadfully shabby that it could not have looked 
much worse with no paper on the walls. In fact 
Miss Gilly was resolved to have them painted 
some neutral color if Linda found she could not 
manage the papering, after she had scraped the 
walls and ceiling. 

“I know just how to begin,” Linda bubbled 
gleefully. ‘A big brush and hot water—and the 
paper just peels off in wide strips.” 

“TI hope you get through it, but it’s a sight of 
work,” was Mrs. Hampton’s conservative com- 
ment. 

“But then she never does tell you to go ahead,” 
Linda thought. 


CHAPTER III 
A GOOD JOB DONE 


Nor for worlds would Linda have owned that 
the job of papering the living room proved far 
harder than she had expected. For one thing, 
removing the old paper was tedious work, 
though Miss Gilly loyally helped, doing some 
of the scraping while Linda was in school. They 
had to improvise scrapers from old table knives 
and when it came to the ceiling Linda, balanced 
on a plank stretched from Miss Gilly’s step- 
ladder to the one borrowed from Mrs. Hampton, 
alternately felt sure the board was tilting, or 
knew her neck was likely to snap in another min- 
ute. She could only work at the ceiling when 
Miss Gilly was present to see that the ladders 
did not wobble. 

However, trying as this part of the work was, 
the old paper was eventually scraped and torn 


_ off. Then the walls were revealed to be in a dis- 


couraging condition, due to the age of the plaster 
and the settling of the house. Linda persever- 
ingly mixed plaster and tried to fill the cracks as 
best she could and finally announced that she 
was ready to hang the paper. 
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Miss Gilly had moved her sewing machine and 
cutting table and forms into the parlor, which 
was rather small and dark, and Linda was in a 
hurry to get the living room habitable again for 
her. 

“T’m so sorry I have to go into the city on the 
one day you want to start paper hanging,”’ Miss 
Gilly remarked regretfully as she and Linda sat 
at their early breakfast that Saturday morning. 
“T have to match those trimmings, or I wouldn’t 
stir a step. Are you sure you don’t think it 
better to put it off till I am home, Linda?” 

“Oh, Tl be careful,” promised Linda ear- 
nestly. “I’]l be very careful, Aunt Carol. And 
I hate to let a Saturday go, because I can get 
so much done.” 

‘““Well—I suppose you can,” Miss Gilly con- 
ceded. “And you won’t touch the ceiling, of 
course, because there will be no one to hold the 
ladders. Only if you get that pain in your neck 
again, do stop, Linda. Sometimes I think you 
don’t know when to give in.” 

Linda didn’t know about that, but she did 
know she was extremely anxious to begin her 
day’s labor. She all but hustled Miss Gilly out 
of the house and she turned the astonished Solo- 
mon and Independence into the yard before they 
had quite finished their respective breakfasts. 

“I know the minute I get a brush full of paste, 
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you'd come and ask to be let out,” Linda in- 
formed the cat and dog, ‘“‘so you might as well 
go before I start. And don’t cry to come in, 
because you are going to stay out in the nice, 
_ fresh air till lunch time.” 

__ Linda had plied Mrs. Hampton with ques- 
tions and she was by this time fairly “up” on the 
main points of paper hanging. She had been 
persuaded to buy paste, instead of trying to 
make it, and she had found an old table in the 
shed where miscellaneous odds and ends eventu- 
ally made their way, that was pronounced just 
right for holding the lengths of paper. She her- 
self had selected the paper, with Miss Gilly’s ap- 
proval, of course. But then Miss Gilly thought 
that Linda had excellent taste and always said 
so. It was a warm, golden tan, without a figure 
and the ceiling was buff. Linda’s first thought 
had been to paint the ceiling—or kalsomine it or 
whatever it was one did to ceilings—but the 
plaster was in too poor condition and it must be 
papered willy nilly. 

“And it ought to be done first,” said Linda 
aloud, as she stood in the center of the room and 
surveyed her scene of operation. “I'd give a 
good deal if I had some one to hold the lad- 
ders—or if I had two ladders that wouldn’t wob- 
ble.” 

Alas, the ladders did wobble. They swayed 
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alarmingly at the lightest touch. Linda was not 
ordinarily easily intimidated, but she had all the 
feminine feeling that a ladder is not to be 
trusted. 

“T could get Buddy and Lucy—it would do 
those children good to be useful once in a while,” 
Linda mused, “but the question is, would they 
keep their minds on the ladders? I think they 
would let go the moment they saw something 
that interested them—and then where would I 
be?” 

The idea was dismissed and Linda went to 
work on the side walls. She managed fairly 
well, if one discounted the first attempt when she 
wrapped the paste-coated paper around herself 
and the second time when she dropped it—paste 
side down—on the floor. But the third time, she 
slapped the paper neatly against the wall and 
rolled it madly with the roller she had bought on 
the advice of Jimmie Andrews. In fact he had 
sold her the paper, though he seldom acted as 
clerk in the store. His job was to deliver orders 
at the houses. 

By the time Linda had one wall done, she was 
tired, for she used every ounce of nervous energy 
and actually held her breath each time she pasted 
a strip. But a smooth, unspotted span was the 
reward of her efforts, and she felt encouraged to 
go on. 
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A whistle sounded at the back door and she 
put down her brush. 

“Jimmie—with the groceries,’ Linda trans- 

lated. “I’d better let him in.” 
. But when she opened the kitchen door she saw 
- not only Jimmie and the box of groceries, but 
Buddy and Lucy and behind them, Independ- 
ence and Solomon, all with curiosity beaming 
from their eyes. 

“What you doing, Linda?” warbled Buddy 
and Lucy in soulful duet. 

“I’m paper hanging,” Linda announced se- 
verely. 

“Gee, are you?” Jimmie spoke with admira- 
tion in his tone. “Want any help, Linda?” 

“You haven’t time,” said Linda, standing back 
so that he could bring in the box. “I’m stuck 
about the ceiling—the ladders wobble so I don’t 
dare go up on the plank unless there is someone 

to hold it steady.” 

Jimmie put down the box on the kitchen table 
and made for the living room without comment. 
After him trailed the two children and the cat 
and dog. 

“Say, that’s what I call a fine job!” approved 
Jimmie, as he saw the space between the windows 
which Linda had finished. “Not a blister or a 
wrinkle in it—you might think you had papered 
dozens of rooms before this.” 
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Linda giggled and rubbed her arms to ease the 
aching muscles. 

“Probably paper-hanging is my gift,” she 
snickered. “I'll practice a little longer and then 
give lessons in it, Jimmie.” 

Jimmie frowned absently. He was thinking 
and he did not wish his train of thought to be 
wrecked with ill-timed levity. 

“T have an hour off at noon,” he said slowly. 
“Mr. Farrington doesn’t care whether I take it 
from eleven to twelve or from twelve to one. Do 
you suppose we can do that ceiling in an hour?” 

*‘Noon is from twelve to one,” Linda reminded 
him accurately. 

“Noon is the time off you have to eat,” said 
Jimmie promptly. “I guess I know. Some of 
the clerks don’t get their noon hour till two 
o’clock on Saturday, but it is their noon hour, 
just the same. I'll run out and tell Hen Barry, 
who is driving the car, that I am going to take 
my hour now and I'll report to the store at 
twelve sharp. ‘Then we will hustle—you kids 
stick around, for we’re going to need you.” 

Before Linda could protest, Jimmie had 
dashed out to the curb, explained his plan to the 
man at the wheel, and was back. 

“But what are you going to do?” asked Linda, 
a trifle bewildered. 

“Paper the ceiling, of course,” Jimmie an- 
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nounced capably. “It isn’t as though this was 
a room in the Castle—gee, imagine trying to do 
one of those ceilings!” 

The “Castle” was the largest and handsomest 
estate near Morrisville and was the show place 
of the section. Linda knew the house well—the 
Pines had leased it for two months the previous 
spring—and was familiar with the high ceilings 
and lavish decorations. Papering a room at the 
Castle would be a feat indeed. 

“But Jimmie, how can we paper the ceiling?” 
asked Linda worriedly. “It doesn’t seem fair 
to use up your time * : 

“Can't waste it talking,” Jimmie said sternly. 
“Where’s the ceiling paper—over here? All 
right, Vl cut it out and we’ll both paste and slap 
iton. Buddy and Lucy can hold the ladders for 
us. And Independence and Solomon can be 
critics.” 

- Linda looked at him respectfully She had 
rather a gift for issuing orders herself and she 
could appreciate an executive type of mind. 

Jimmie unrolled the paper, measured and cut 
it neatly and pasted a strip. Then he mounted 
one ladder, holding one end, and Linda, at the 
other end, went up the second ladder. 

“Buddy, you hold this ladder steady,” Jimmie 
directed, “and Lucy you watch the other. 
Whatever you do, don’t shake them.” 
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Fortunately the room was not large—none of 
the rooms in Miss Gilly’s house could be called 
exactly spacious—and Jimmie worked like a 
beaver with Linda, grateful and excited, a 
‘“‘beaverette,” as she announced. 

They were putting the last strip in place, when 
something went wrong with the ladder at 
Jimmie’s end of the plank. Linda noticed the 
board slipping and she cried out in warning. 

“Hold it!” shouted Jimmie to the startled 
Buddy. “Hold that ladder, I tell you—Buddy, 
wait till I get my hands on you!” 


But Buddy was past the stage when he could 
be threatened. He had been seated on the lowest 
step of the ladder and had reached through to 
pat Independence. He had reached further than 
he knew and his weight was enough to destroy 
the balance of the ladder which at its best was 
a rickety affair. There was a general collapse, 
rather than a crash, and Linda, Jimmie, the 
plank and both ladders slid toward the floor and 
landed in a heap, missing the paste bucket by a 
narrow margin. 

Buddy was at the bottom of the pile and 
Jimmie fished him out speedily and eyed him 
grimly. 

“And just what were you doing?” he asked at 
length. 
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“Nothing,” Buddy answered hastily. “The 
ladder went over.” | 

Linda glanced up at the ceiling and saw that 
the last strip of paper was still in place. 

“We'd better roll it,” she suggested. “And 
-then it’s all done—what does it matter, if we 
did fall down? The ceiling is done and I can 
finish the walls this afternoon and everything is 
lovely.” 

“Well, all right I won’t spank you this 
time,” said Jimmie to the relieved Buddy. “Out 
of my way now, while I roll that strip—then I'll 
have to go back to work.” 

Linda laughed as she hurried out to the 
kitchen, while Jimmie reassembled the ladders. 
‘Back to work,” indeed, when he had been toil- 
ing steadily for almost an hour. But that was 
Jimmie—anything he liked to do, or which held 
special interest for him, was never “work.” 

By the time he had finished rolling and came 
out in the kitchen to wash his hands, she had 
lunch ready. Jimmie was starved, so he said, and 
he ate with appreciation, if great haste, and then, 
_ refusing to listen to her earnest thanks, swung 
off up the street, intent on making the grocery 

store on the first stroke of twelve. 
“Tf you think your mother won’t mind, you 
may stay and have lunch here,” said Linda, who 
knew that Buddy and Lucy Hampton expected 
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to be guided along the way they should go. 
Miss Gilly was always a little diffident about 
sending them home, but Linda didn’t mind it a 
bit and on one historic occasion she had taken 
them home herself. Mrs. Hampton, for some 
mysterious reason, counted the hours when her 
children were out of her sight as that much gain. 

“Mother won’t care,” said Buddy pleasantly. 
“She isn’t home. She went to the city early this 
morning.” 

“That means they'll stay all the afternoon,” 
Linda thought in quick dismay. “They'll be into 
everything—what can I do with them, I won- 
der?” 


CHAPTER IV 
COMFORTABLE COMPETENCES 


Buppy and Lucy enjoyed their lunch. They 
were used to visiting and liked it. Usually they 
had lunch with some of the neighbors on Satur- 
day, for their mother openly declared that she 
needed “some rest,” and she saw no reason why 
her friends should not make the respite possible 
by volunteering to look after Buddy and Lucy. 

“I want to finish papering that room this 
afternoon,” said Linda, when the children had 
finished eating. 

“We'll help you,” Lucy offered sweetly. 

“Yes, we'll paste the paper on,” volunteered 
Buddy, folding his napkin as if he intended to 
make an instant raid on the paste and brush. 

Linda had an inspiration. 

“T’ll tell you what you can do,” she told them. . 
“T’ll give you some of the paste and some of the 
paper I spoiled in the beginning—it isn’t all 
spoiled, you know; there will be plenty for you 
to cut into strips and then you can paste them 
into rings and make chains.” 

This suited the children who, poor things, 
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were left to themselves so much of the time that 
they got into mischief simply because no one sug- 
gested anything for them to do. They sat down 
on the floor quietly and made chains of the paper 
Linda gave them the entire afternoon, while she 
worked feverishly at the walls and actually had 
them finished by the time Miss Gilly hurried up 
the walk at half-past six. 

Buddy and Lucy had gone home and the liv- 
ing room was almost dark, but Miss Gilly lit a 
lamp—the little brown house still used lamps— 
and held it high to admire the spotless walls. 

“Why Linda Lane, it is perfectly beautiful!” 
cried the dressmaker in delighted surprise. 
“And how you must have worked! Peter Han- 
kin couldn’t have done a room any quicker than 
that. And Jimmie helped with the ceiling—that 
was good of him. When I think how this room 
looked before—but I hope you haven’t worn 
yourself out, child.” 


Linda was tired, but she glowed at the praise. 
Miss Gilly was not like those conscientious souls 
who fear to spoil another if they praise an ac- 
complishment or commend an action. Mrs. 
Quincy, the matron of the State organization » 
under whose care Linda had been for several 
years of her life, always disliked to praise any- 
one. She said it made them careless and the next 
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time it would be necessary to point out the mis- 
takes. 

Now every human being likes to be praised, 
and Linda especially reacted sensibly to a few 
words of appreciation. The effect was to make 


-her resolve to do more and better work the next 


time. Tired as she was that night, she could 
cheerfully have tackled another room, for the 
pure pleasure of hearing Miss Gilly say how well 
she papered. 

“Tl wash the paint while you are at school 
Monday,” planned Miss Gilly, “and with some 
new curtains, we won’t know the room. I think 
I can get new curtains out of that dotted Swiss 
dress of Cousin Dorothea’s.”’ 

Cousin Dorothea was the wealthy cousin who 
sent Miss Gilly a semiannual box of her dresses 
to do with as she pleased. Until the event of 
Linda, Miss Gilly had stored the contents of the 
boxes in her attic, but with a young girl in the 
house there was more of a demand for pretty 
material and Miss Gilly fairly reveled in ripping 
and pressing and making over. Linda had as 
pretty dresses and hats as any girl in the Morris- 
ville grammar school. 

Linda was so tired when she went to bed, after 


her day of paper hanging, that she never remem- 


bered lying down. She slept till eleven o’clock 
the next morning and woke to find Miss Gilly 
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gone to church and the chicken for Sunday 
dinner simmering gently on the back of the 
stove. 

“Oh, Independence, I’m so stiff!’ groaned 
Linda, hobbling into the kitchen. “I feel as 
though I were one hundred and one. Maybe 
that ladder did hurt me when it let me down. I 
wonder if Jimmie is laid up!” 

But the stiffness disappeared as she moved 
about, and Jimmie appeared in school the next 
morning with no casualties to report. Linda 
came home that afternoon to find a transformed 
“sitting room,” with paint and windows washed, 
new dotted curtains looped back neatly and the 
shabby furniture arranged to the best advantage. 

“I’m going to make slip covers,’ announced 
Miss Gilly. “The upholstery is so badly worn 
and having it done over is out of the question. 
There’re three natural color linen suits in one of 
the trunks upstairs that Cousin Dorothea sent 
me years ago. I do believe I can squeeze out 
covers for the sofa and the three chairs from 
them.” 

Linda and Miss Gilly always laughed when 
they spoke of the boxes from Cousin Dorothea. 
Linda said they reminded her of Captain Kidd’s 
buried treasure—whenever Miss Gilly wanted 
something, to wear or for the house, she went up 
to the attic and looked through Cousin Doro- 
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thea’s things. And usually she came down with 
something in her hand that was voted “just the 
thing.” 

A box had come from Cousin Dorothea in the 
- spring—not long after Linda had come to live 
‘in Morrisville—and unpacking the summery 
silks and cottons with which it had been filled 
had been one of Linda’s most clearly remem- 
bered delights. So when Miss Gilly greeted her 
return from school a few days later with, “Cousin 
Dorothea’s box came this afternoon,” Linda was 
jubilant. 

“What did she send?” she asked breathlessly. 
“Y ou need a coat so badly, Aunt Carol.” 

“Lands, I’m not worrying about a coat,” Miss 
Gilly said affectionately. “I want you to have 
some flannel frocks. I haven’t opened the box 
—I’ve been waiting for you.” 

Together they knelt on the floor of the re- 
juvenated sitting room—or living room as Linda 
patiently called it—and Miss Gilly had just 
drawn the first nail from the securely fastened 
cover, when the doorbell tinkled. 

“T must get an electric bell for that door,” said 
Miss Gilly absently, as she always remarked 
when the absurd jangle sounded through the 

hall. 

The old-fashioned pull-the-knob bell had been 
on the door for thirty years, and the electric bell 
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was about as distant as the electric lights for 
which Miss Gilly invariably planned after she 
had been calling on some friend whose house was 
wired. 

Linda went to the door and ushered in Mrs. 
Jeremiah Corey, who wished to consult Miss 
Gilly about her daughter’s trousseau. 

“Of course Mary will get most of her things 
in the city,” said Mary’s mother, unfastening her 
black fox furs with a gesture of magnificent 
carelessness. ‘‘Still, she needs so much—I tell 
her she might as well get her underclothing and 
her house frocks made at home. I wish you went 
out sewing, Miss Gilly; it takes so much time to 
come here to you.” 

Linda, changing her school frock to a ging- 
ham dress in which she could tend to her chickens 
without fearing disaster, listened resentfully as 
the high voice carried up the stairs. So many 
of Miss Gilly’s customers talked to her in this 
manner—a combination of superciliousness and 
whining complaint that Linda found maddening, 
though she never detected that it ruffled Miss 
Gilly’s placid temper. 

“It’s just because she lets them do it,” thought 
Linda, snapping a hook as though with the 
action she clipped off the head of an enemy. “If 
she piled her hair up like a tower and wore a 
chain of pearl beads and a long train and looked 
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right through them—yes, and charged a hundred 
dollars for the plainest dress—they’d fall over 
themselves to get her to sew for them. Besides, 
they’d beg her to let them come and make ap- 
- pointments with her.” 

Linda picked up her sweater and smiled at the 
gray-eyed girl in the glass. 

“Goose!” she told the reflection. “As if Aunt 
Carol could do anything like that! And of 
course some of her people are perfectly lovely to 
her—like Mrs. Evans and Mrs. Clarke. She’s 
sewed for them for twenty years and they kiss 
her every time they see her. But I wouldn’t 
stand for these people who put on airs!” 

However, when at supper time little Miss 
Gilly explained with evident satisfaction, that 
she was to make practically half of Mary Corey’s 
trousseau and that the money would purchase 
their winter’s supply of coal, Linda forebore to 
criticize Mary’s mother. Linda knew how much 
Miss Gilly’s peace of mind depended on that 
coal. Her father had always bought his coal in 
August, and to Miss Gilly a filled coal bin before 
the storms of winter began to rage, was as neces- 
sary to decent living as keeping one’s bills paid. 
_ She could never bring herself to buy a ton of coal 
at a time and, whenever possible, she had the coal 
put in in August as she remembered it in her 
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childhood. However, when finances interfered, 
she sometimes had to wait till fall. 

“T suppose if I had a family to look after,” 
thought Linda, drying dishes that night in unac- 
customed silence, “I’d have to be polite to people 
like Mrs. Corey, too. Oh dear, I don’t see why 
Aunt Carol couldn’t have a million dollars and 
be independent.” 

But this dream of a million, once bright and 
vivid in Linda’s make-believe land, had tarnished 
a little during the summer just past. She did 
not suppose that Mr. Pine had a million dollars 
—indeed, she had no idea of the extent of his 
wealth—but he was looked upon as a rich man. 
His family had every luxury and his children 
had never ridden in a trolley car in their lives. 
An automobile took them wherever they wished 
to go. 

“And my little brothers and sisters are going 
to work their heads off, if living a life of ease 
makes them like the Pine children,” thought 
Linda, almost rubbing the gold band off the 
bread plate in her sudden burst of energy. 

“Aunt Carol,” she asked moodily, “how much 
money is a comfortable competence?” 

Miss Gilly hung up her dish cloth, her eyes 
twinkling. 

“I should say it differs, according to individual 
requirements,” she answered. ‘Now there’s 
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Cousin Dorothea—she has a comfortable com- 
petence—but you and I could live on half of it 
and give the other half to Mrs. Hampton, who 
would find it a comfortable competence for three. 
_ Why, dearie?” 

“I was just thinking,” said Linda. “I heard 
someone in the store the other day saying that 
she didn’t wish to be rich, but she would like to 
have a ‘comfortable competence.’ So I won- 
dered.” 

“It takes a fortune to make some people com- 
fortable,’ Miss Gilly returned shrewdly. “The 
best plan is to live on what you have, keep out 
of debt, and don’t be discontented.” 

“Yes’m,” said Linda, but how, she asked her- 
self, was she to have the little brothers and 
sisters, if she had to live all her life on what she 
had? 

She decided to save—she had twenty-five cents 
a week from Miss Gilly and half the egg money 
—and she could refrain from spending her pen- 
nies if she tried. She had not wanted to take the 
egg money, but Miss Gilly insisted that since 
Linda had cared for the hens their production 
record had doubled and she thought it only fair 
that Linda should share in what they laughingly 
called the “profits.” There were not many 
biddies in the small chicken yard and it was any- 
thing but a stream of wealth that poured into 
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the cracked sugar bowl on the china closet shelf, 
but to Linda who, until she came to live with 
Miss Gilly, had never been able to buy a postage 
stamp, even a little money of her own was a 
fortune. 

That everything, even thrift, may be carried to 
extremes, did not occur to Linda. The first hint 
that she received of the faults connected with a 
too-saving disposition, came at a meeting of the 
girls’ club, called for the special purpose of con- 
sidering the names of several new members. 
The president, Edith Groves, a pretty girl with 
a quick smile and an attractive voice, went down 
the list. 

“My goodness, does Annette Merman want to 
join?” she asked suddenly. 

There was a little chorus of groans, and Linda 
voiced her surprise. 

“TIsn’t she that perfectly darling looking girl 
with curly hair?” she demanded. ‘Well, what’s 
the matter with her? She certainly is stunning 
and she must like outdoor stunts, or she wouldn’t 
ask to join.” 


CHAPTER V 
FIRST TURN TO THE RIGHT 


Epitu Groves looked a little embarrassed. 

“T don’t want to say horrid things about any- 
one,” she began slowly, “and Annette is pretty 
as can be, and bright and sweet-tempered. But 
when you've known her as long as we have, 
Linda, you’ll know she has one awful fault.” 

“Is—is she bossy?” asked Linda humbly, that 
being her chief fault, or at least most noticeable 
characteristic. 

Linda Lane, said the girls, loved to “run 
things.” Whatever she was in, or asked to be a 
part of, she invariably yearned to direct. When 
it came to forming part of the background, 
Linda simply wasn’t there. She had to be in the 
thick of affairs, and usually she saw, or thought 
she saw, ways to manage better. Sometimes she 
was quite right, and sometimes she made mis- 
takes, but always she liked to have a voice in the 

‘matter under discussion. 

She knew, did Linda, that the “bossy” person 

is not always beloved, nor is she invariably right. 


She had almost a horror of being too critical, too 
51 
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domineering, and she made earnest efforts to 
subside when she found her voice rising too 
loudly, or noticed that she was crowding the 
meeker among her companions against the wall. 
Being Linda Lane, she could not give up easily 
and she could not refrain from giving her opin- 
ions, but she could, and did, try to respect the 
rights and ideas of others. 

“Ts Annette bossy?” she asked again as the 
little circle remained contemplatively silent. 

Edith laughed, in relieved fashion. 

“Not that I ever noticed,” she said carelessly. 
“But she thinks too much of a penny to ever pay 
her dues. She belonged to a club we had once 
and I don’t believe she paid once in the whole two 
years.” 

“She certainly didn’t,” Helen Ware attested 
with considerable warmth. “I was treasurer and 
I guess I know. She always had some excuse, 
and you couldn’t make her hand over ten cents.” 

Linda hesitated. 

“Perhaps she didn’t have any money,” she sug- 
gested. 

Edith flashed her quick smile at her and 
nodded approval. 

“Of course you'd think that,” she said affec- 
tionately. “But, as it happens, Annette has 
more money than any of us—I mean, more 
money to spend. She has a larger allowance— 
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she is an only child—and she could pay her dues 
twice over and never miss ’em.” 

“She’s got the thrift bug,” sunny-haired, stout, 
good-natured Mabel Barnes announced sadly. 
“She will be a millionaire some day, but she 


-won't have any friends.” 


“You see, Linda,’ went on Edith, sensing 
Linda’s bewilderment, ‘“‘it’s like this: Annette 
does actually hate to part with any money; it 
doesn’t matter what it is for—she can’t bear to 
take a nickel out of her purse for any reason. 
She never paid her dues when she belonged to 
our first club, and if there’s a crowd of us down 
town and we decide to go and have a sundae, 
Annette always manages it so that someone 
treats her.” 

“Tt sounds horrid,” chimed in Agnes Moffatt. 
“But it is true. Annette never treated another 
girl in her life—not to my knowledge. She ‘for- 
gets’ checks if we go to the waffle parlor, and she 
won't give to any of the school funds that are 
started.” 

“She doesn’t mind going into the drug store all 
by herself, though, and having a soda,” Mary 
Warren observed. 

“We sound like a bunch of cats, don’t we?” 
said Edith, with another glance at Linda’s ab- 
sorbed face. “Still, it’s just true, Linda—An- 
nette Merman is a born miser and she cheats 
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herself out of a lot of things, just because she 
doesn’t know where real thrift stops and foolish 
‘closeness’ begins.” 

So Annette’s application was “held over,” and 
for several days Linda pondered on the subject 
of too great devotion to thrift. 

“T don’t believe there is much danger for me,” 
she thought wisely. ‘Saving comes too hard to 
ever become quite easy and natural. I imagine 
T’ll always have to make an effort to keep from 
spending every red copper. But there must be 
what Aunt Carol calls a ‘happy medium,’ and I'll 
aim for that.” 

It was perhaps fortunate that the fine October 
weather tempted the hiking club to take an all- 
day walk the next week, for Linda’s thoughts 
were mainly centered on financial questions, and - 
even Miss Gilly, who struggled so valiantly to 
make “both ends meet,” would not have ap- 
proved of the mental trend of her favorite. Miss 
Gilly knew that a thirteen-year-old mind should 
be occupied with problems other than those con- 
nected with dollars and cents. 

There was not a great choice of destinations 
for the ambitious hikers who lived in Morris- 
ville. Usually you walked to the end of the In- 
terurban line, or you turned sharply west, after 
leaving the town limits, and climbed what was 
by courtesy called “the Mountain.” Linda pre- 
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ferred this second walk, for she liked thrusting 
her way through the underbrush and she did not 
care greatly about following beaten trails. But 
many of the girls liked an open road and, as 
Mabel Barnes declared, the lack of shade didn’t 
‘matter in October. 

“Let’s go out to the end of the trolley line,” 
suggested Mabel. “The Five Oaks will be beau- 
tiful.” 

“And we can get a car back,’ Helen Ware 
put in slyly. 

Mabel flushed, but laughed good-naturedly. 
She did like to know that in case anything hap- 
pened—say her feet hurt her—they would not be 
miles from a dependable trolley car. There had 
been times in Mabel’s life when she felt as though 
a trolley car was the most beautiful of all con- 
veyances ever designed for the use of man. 

The other girls rather liked the idea of the 
trolley line walk, so Linda accepted the decision 
gracefully. She forebore to mention to Mrs. 
Hampton, and cautioned Miss Gilly not to give 
a hint, of their marching route. It was quite 
within the bounds of probability that Mrs. 
Hampton would think it “just lovely,” for 
_ Buddy and Lucy to go with Linda. If they 
were going to follow the trolley tracks, of course 
the children would be all right, Mrs. Hampton 
would reason. If they grew tired, what could 
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be simpler than for Linda to board a trolley car 
with them and ride to the end of the line? 

However, Linda got off safely with her lunch 
neatly packed in a box under her arm. The girls 
were to start at nine o’clock and planned to be 
home before it would be dark. There were 
eleven of them in the party and, for a wonder, no 
one was late. 

“We look like a boarding school out for a 
walk,” giggled Mabel Warren, as they fell into 
a straggling line. 

The Interurban trolley, like many transit 
lines, failed to connect Morrisville with the next 
town. It had apparently started out to do this 
very thing and then, disheartened, stopped a 
scant two miles before it reached the trim streets 
of Woodmont, the next township. After leav- 
ing Morrisville, the trolley line served a sparsely 
settled district, mostly scattered chicken farms 
and truck gardeners’ places, and it ended ab- 
ruptly in the middle of a road with no reason | 
whatever that anyone had ever discovered. 'To 
be sure, there were five large and beautiful oak 
trees at the terminal point, but they were not a 
community, and why a trolley line should stop 
there was a public riddle. Some said the con- 
struction money gave out, others hazarded that 
the fields had been surveyed for building lots 
and a town would spring up over night where 
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the rusty rails ended. No town had ever ap- 
peared and the “end of the line” remained as 
abandoned and lonely a spot at the end of ten 
years as it was when the construction gang laid 
- down pick and shovel and called its job complete. 
_ “YT don’t see why we don’t follow the road a 
little further, after we get to the Five Oaks,” 
suggested Linda, walking a little ahead of the 
other girls. 

Linda walked as though she loved it—with her 
head up and a beautiful, free, swinging motion 
that was gracefulness itself. Jimmie Andrews 
had once astonished himself by saying that he 
could tell Linda a mile up the street, just by the 
way she walked. 

“Well, can’t we rest a minute, after we get 
there?’ asked Mabel pathetically. 

“Of course we can,” Edith Groves said sooth- 
ingly. “We'll rest and eat our lunch and then 
we'll explore.” 

Three times the trolley cars whizzed past 
them, as they tramped along. The October sun 
was unexpectedly warm, and sweaters proved 
more comfortable carried over the arm than 
worn snugly buttoned as when they had started 
out. When they reached the Five Oaks, the 
shade was eagerly sought, though rapidly thin- 
ning leaves told them that this was fall sunshine 
in spite of its heating powers. 
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They ate their lunches with hearty young ap- 
petites, “trading” sandwiches and dainty extras 
as girls always will, and Mabel rested her feet 
until Helen Ware declared that anyone who sat 
still a moment longer must be made of marble. 

“What I crave, is adventure,’ Helen an- 
nounced. “Come on, we are going down the 
road, and what’s more, we’re going to take the 
first turn to the right.” 

“Suppose there isn’t any?” said Agnes com- 
batively. 

“I said the first turn,” Helen repeated. 
“There must always be a first turn, silly. All we 
have to do is to keep going till we come to it. It 
is such a beautiful day, perhaps something won- 
derful will happen to us.” 

Her enthusiasm was contagious, and the girls 
started off again, eager for adventure. 

Beyond the trolley tracks lay—not Italy, to 
be sure—but first, a most unlovely dump field, 
heaped high with garbage and trash, and giving 
off a thick sluggish white smoke in places. Next 
came a stretch of meadow and cornfield, with a 
glimpse of a farmhouse set well back in a grove 
of trees; and then the turn for which Helen was 
seeking. 

“The first turn to the right!” shrieked the girls 
in chorus. “Look, Helen, the first turn to the 
right!” 
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A little thrill of excitement shot through 
Linda. After all, things did happen; lovely ad- 
ventures like those you read about often came 
unexpectedly. As Helen had remarked, on such 
‘a perfect day something might easily happen to 
them. She didn’t realize that the day itself was 
a beautiful experience for anyone fortunate 
enough to be out in the fresh air and sunshine 
of it. 

The road that turned off at the right was ap- 
parently no different from the one they had been 
following. It was wide and bordered with trees 
and intensely quiet. 

“TI smell something—don’t you?” asked Linda, 
presently, sniffing suspiciously. 

“Like rubber,” Helen added. “My goodness, 
some family must have burned the beans for 
dinner.” 

The disagreeable odor intensified and sharp- 
ened, and Linda thought she saw a curl of smoke 
above a clump of bushes ahead of them. 

“Tramps!” whispered Mabel in a sudden 
panic. “Come on, let’s go back.” 

“Nonsense!” Linda answered briskly. “Eleven 

girls are enough to scare any tramps. We'll 
walk right past and not pay any attention, and 
likely as not they'll never notice us.” 

“Besides,” said Helen mildly, “we’re not sure 
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there are tramps, or any people at all. That may 
be a brush fire and we can put it out.” 

“It’s the adventure,’ giggled Linda, and 
Mabel groaned dismally. 


CHAPTER VI 
DAVID COMES BACK 


Tuery kept close together as they neared the 
bushes, and Mabel, Linda always declared, shut 
her eyes tightly and depended on the others for 
guidance. But their fears melted with their 
first glance at the smoky little fire built on the 
bank and the very small lad who sat beside it, 
placidly watching an iron pot tilt nearer and 
nearer to the capsizing point. 

“Why, it’s David!” cried Linda, delight and 
_ astonishment struggling in her expressive voice. 
“Don’t you remember me, David?” 

He nodded “yes,” shyly, but said nothing. 

“Do you know him, Linda?’ Edith Groves 
asked doubtfully. ‘“Won’t he choke, sitting in 
that smoke?” 

“It blows away from him,” Linda said ab- 
sently. 

She was studying the thin little face, the 
quiet dark eyes, she remembered so well. He 
was the same David, the same unbelievably 
silent little lad she had found in the old cabin 


on the side of the mountain. 
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Linda leaned over and deftly righted the 
kettle. 

“What are you cooking, David?” she asked, 
smilingly. “I don’t believe you know much 
about cooking, or you wouldn’t let your kettle 
tip that way.” 

“Grandpa fixed it,” the child said dully. 

“Oh, I remember him now,” said Mabel 
Barnes. ‘He used to live in that little cabin on 
the hill. He and his grandfather. And they 
went away this spring and left their horse to 
starve. Did you know your poor old horse had 
to be shot?” she asked severely, turning to the 
boy. 

David’s eyes filled with tears. He nodded 
again. 

“You couldn’t help it, could you, dear?” said 
Linda in swift sympathy. ‘He was an awfully 
old horse—probably he would have died anyway. 
Where do you live now, David?” 

The little boy glanced over his shoulder. He 
seemed to be afraid that someone was watching. 

“Off,” he whispered. 

Linda felt in her sweater pocket and found a 
bar of chocolate. She was reminded of the first 
time she had offered chocolate to David and he 
had put it down beside him without looking at 
it or tasting it. His grandfather, finding it 
there, had given the bit of candy back. 
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“Want this, David?” she asked casually. 

Again the look over his shoulder—furtive, 
afraid. He shook his head—“no.” 

“All right, we’re going,” Linda assured him. 
“You needn’t be afraid your grandfather will 
find us here, David—we’re going in just a 
minute. But I wish you’d come and see me—in 
Morrisville, you know. It’s the little brown 
house—you could find it without a bit of trouble, 
David.” 

But he was so evidently anxious to have 
them go, that she took pity on his uneasiness and 
hurried the girls ahead. The old man whom he 
called “Grandfather,” had doubtless told him to 
watch the fire till he came back and would, Linda 
knew from past experience, be much put out to 
find his grandson entertaining visitors of any 
kind. 

“Nice way to live,’ commented Mary Warren. 
“IT suppose that mess cooking in the kettle is 
their dinner. If it tastes the way it smells, it is 
enough to kill them. And that cross old man 
probably beats that poor child—someone ought 
to do something about it.” 

“T don’t think he whips him,” Linda said. 
“We wouldn’t need to—he has poor David so 
frightened that if he crooks a finger at him the 
child jumps to please him. I wonder where they 
have been and where they are going.” 
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“Oh, my father says that old man goes down 
to the shore every summer and gets along some- 
how,” said Mary. “And he usually turns up and 
spends the winter in that old mountain shanty. 
Every year the town council threatens to tear it 
down or burn it up, but I think the land belongs 
to someone who lives in California or Alaska, | 
or some far-off place and it takes so long to get 
any kind of permission, they just let the whole 
thing slide.” 

“How long has he lived in the cabin?” Linda 
asked idly. 

“Goodness, I don’t know—do you, Helen?” 
was Mary’s answer. “Ever since I was a little 
girl, I’ve heard about the hermit and his cabin. 
But he didn’t used to have the little boy—so 
maybe he really isn’t his grandfather.” 

Linda thought the relationship doubtful, too, 
and she hoped that David had no grandfather, 
at least not such a dreadful old man as this one 
who claimed him now. 

“Because if he doesn’t belong to him,” she was 
thinking swiftly, “he may not belong to anyone, 
and then he could be my little brother.” 

Even Miss Gilly did not realize how much 
Linda thought of the “family” she was abso- 
lutely determined were to be hers some day. She 
designed their clothes and mapped out careers 
for them and had their names selected—though 
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she.was sensible enough to admit to herself that 
most children who are adopted are already pro- 
vided with names. As far as Linda was con- 
cerned, the “adventure” of the day had been met 
and passed, and she was so silent the remainder 
of the walk that her companions noticed it and 
teased her a little. 

“You must be thinking of Cousin Dorothea’s 
box,” said Edith laughingly. 

Linda’s pretty teeth showed in an answering 
laugh. The girls knew about the boxes Cousin 
Dorothea sent—neither Linda nor Miss Gilly 
ever pretended their circumstances were other- 
wise than they were—and this last one in particu- 
lar was almost a joke. For it had not been opened 
yet. Mary Corey’s mother had interrupted 
Miss Gilly as she was in the act of pulling the 
first nail, and other visitors, in combination with 
the volume of work that Mary Corey’s trousseau 
entailed, had delayed the investigation of the 
box’s contents. 

“Because we know we can’t go through it in 
a hurry,” said Miss Gilly seriously. “We'll 
want to take everything out and examine it 
separately. I think we'd better wait till we have 
a free evening.” 

Linda had thought so, too, and this Saturday 
night was scheduled for the formal opening of 
the box. 
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“Why didn’t you bring Independence, 
Linda?” asked Helen, as they sat down on a 
fence rail to rest. 

“I’m afraid his leg will give out on long 
walks,” Linda explained. “You know it was 
broken, and when he gets tired, he limps. Any- 
way, it is his duty to stay home and guard the 
place,” she added. 

“If we keep on, we'll strike a crossroad,” said 
Mary Warren suddenly. ‘Then we can go 
home another way. It’s only a mile or so longer 
—what do you say, girls?” 

Mary knew the country for miles around— 
having a brother who was road supervisor and 
who frequently took her with him in his car—and 
she was as handy as any map, so her friends 
frequently assured her. 

“I’d rather go back the way we came,” Linda 
declared decidedly. 

“So would I,” said Mabel Barnes in great 
haste. ‘Dear knows that way is long enough, 
without adding an extra mile.” 

Mary laughed at her, for Mabel was hunched 
up on the fence rail, her feet tucked inelegantly 
around a post and her whole posture signifying 
great weariness. 

“Linda wants to go back the same way to see 
if David is still there,” Helen said shrewdly. “If 
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that old grandfather is there, he’ll be likely to 
throw the iron pot at us.” 

“No, he won’t,” Linda laughed. “He’s about 
as pleasant as a rattlesnake, but he has the 
snake’s virtue that he won’t bother you, if you 
leave him alone. At least, that is the way I think 
he is,” she corrected, remembering that she really 
knew very little about the old man. 

The extra mile weighed heavily against the 
attractions of a new way home, and presently the 
girls were going back as they had come. Some 
of the zest of the morning was lacking—Linda 
said cheerfully that going home was never as 
thrilling as starting out on a journey—but when 
they came near the bushes where they had seen 
David, they all looked eagerly for signs of him. 

“He’s gone!” said Linda, disappointment 
tingeing her voice. “The fire is out and he’s 
gone.” 

“Went on toward the cabin, I'll bet a cookie,” 
Helen continued. ‘“What’s that shining there 
on the ground?” 

Linda stopped and picked up the bit of silver. 

“It’s the chocolate bar,” she said. “I put it 
down beside David when we came away and I 
suppose the old grandfather pitched it out into 
the road. Well, if they are really going to spend 
the winter in the cabin, perhaps we can do some- 
thing for David after a while.” 
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“Christmas time,’ Mary Warren planned 
quickly. “Our Sunday school class always gives 
a dinner in a basket to poor families.” 

“The grandfather would toss out the basket 
and the dinner with it,” said Mabel Barnes 
scornfully. “It would be better to kidnap David 
and take him somewhere for dinner. I wouldn't 
mind trying that.” 

Linda said nothing as they walked on. She 
was going to have David for her little brother 
and all these other plans mattered not the least 
bit. To be sure, something would have to be 
done about the grandfather, but doubtless that 
could be managed with a little care and thought. 

She was still thinking of David when they 
reached Morrisville and scattered to their vari- 
ous homes. Indeed, the thought so occupied her 
mind that she scarcely heard the girls’ good-bys 
and the first thing she said to Miss Gilly was, 
“We saw David again!” 

Miss Gilly knew about the little boy, and she 
listened sympathetically. At supper Linda 
mentioned her pet plan—David must some day 
be the little brother in her family. 

“But his mean old grandfather—what can I 
do with him?” she appealed to Miss Gilly who 
was an excellent listener. She never threw cold 
water on any plan. 
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“You wouldn’t care to adopt the grand- 
father?” she asked quietly. 

Linda stared. Adopt the grandfather! 

“Why—why—he must be a hundred and 
one!” she stammered. “How could I adopt an 
old, old man, Aunt Carol?” 

“Well dear, I was joking,” apologized Miss 
Gilly. “But you talk so much about your 
‘family —there is often a grandfather in a 
family, you know. A grandmother, too. I re- 
member mine perfectly.” 

Grandparents were quite outside Linda’s 
experience. 

“Were they—nice?” she asked a little timidly. 

“Oh, my goodness, who could ever describe 
how nice a grandmother and grandfather are?” 
Miss Gilly had tears in her kind eyes as they 
looked at the girl who didn’t know about grand- 
parents. 

_ “Why, Linda,” she went on, “my grandfather 
had blue eyes and white hair, and he used to 
whittle dolls for me out of wood and take me for 
walks on Sunday afternoon when everyone else 
wanted to read and not be bothered with chil- 
dren. And my grandmother made cookies every 
Saturday and let me scrape the bowl and she al- 
ways had peppermints in her pocket and when 
she came to stay at our house we children knew 
that no matter how bad we were, we wouldn’t 
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be spanked; Grandmother didn’t think her 
grandchildren should be spanked and she said 
so plainly.” 

Linda thought this over, slowly. 

“But David’s grandfather isn’t good to hin— 
he frightens him so he won’t even talk,” she said 
at length. “Perhaps not all grandfathers are 
nice, Aunt Carol.” 

“No,” sighed Miss Gilly. “I’m afraid that 
is true. And of course you must not take what I 
said seriously. You couldn’t adopt David’s 
grandfather, even if he were willing. And now 
let’s hurry with the dishes and open Cousin 
Dorothea’s box before something else prevents 
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us. 


CHAPTER VII 
A FASHION SHOW 


“My land!” said Miss Gilly frankly, when at 
last she had the nails drawn and Linda had lifted 
the boards which formed the top of Cousin 
Dorothea’s large box. 

“Why—why—it’s fur!” gasped Linda, almost 
reverently. 

She drew out the shining, silky black pieces— 
a muff and a collar of black fox. 

“She told me this summer she was going to 
send them,” Miss Gilly explained. “I warned 
her not to be extravagant, for you can always 
have fur done over. But Cousin Dorothea is a 
great one for having her own way and she’s taken 
a fancy to you.” 

“To me? She never saw me,” protested 
Linda, holding the muff up to her face to feel 
the fur. Linda was, as she herself would have 
said, “crazy” about furs. 

“No, she hasn’t seen you, but I told her all 
about you,” Miss Gilly answered with such a 
beaming smile it was easy to guess what her re- 


ports had been. “She said these furs were worn 
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in spots, but that there would be enough good to 
make a collar and cuffs for your winter coat.” 

“Oh, wouldn’t that be great!” cried Linda en- 
thusiastically. “I think fur collars and cuffs are 
simply wonderful! I never had ’em, but Agnes 
Moffat is going to wear her best coat for every- 
day this year and she said yesterday it has a 
fur collar.” 

“Well, we’ll have to see what we can find for 
the coat,” Miss Gilly said, trying to speak 
placidly and failing utterly, for she was as ex- 
cited as Linda. “Yes, here it is—just as Cousin 
Dorothea planned. I thought it was a little old 
for you, but with a bright colored hat, I think 
it will be suitable.” 

Before Linda’s delighted eyes, she pulled out 
a heavy, dark-gray chinchilla cloth coat, appar- 
ently made for an extremely large woman. 

“Cousin Dorothea had it two years ago, when 
she went abroad,” explained Miss Gilly. “Of 
course black and gray are mature colors, but 
Linda, with a scarlet hat—and I saw just the 
one for you uptown this afternoon—I think it 
will be lovely.” 

Linda sat on the floor, hugging the gray coat 
and the furs to her heart. The fur was no 
blacker than her hair and something of the 
smoky gray of the coat was matched in her eyes. 

“I do believe she is going to grow up pretty!” 
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thought little Miss Gilly, who for years had 
longed to have a girl to “make dresses for.” 

“Tt will be lovely,” said Linda happily. ‘Per- 
fectly lovely. Can you make it, Aunt Carol? I 
can help you.” 

“Well, I could, I suppose,” Miss Gilly de- 


_clared dubiously. “But I think tailoring is an 


art in itself. Id rather take the coat to Mr. 
Eakins and have him do the whole thing—put on 
the fur and all. Then it will look right.” 

“But won't that be expensive?” asked Linda 
anxiously. 

“Not so very,” Miss Gilly smiled. ‘“IIl do 
some sewing for Mrs. Eakins in exchange, and I 
shouldn’t wonder if we made the bills balance. 
Well, there’s your coat—now let’s see about 
some frocks.” 

Cousin Dorothea was very stout. She was 
very wealthy. And she was exceedingly gen- 
erous. “Not a mean bone in her body,” Miss 
Gilly was fond of saying. When she packed a 
box of clothing to send the little dressmaker, 
Cousin Dorothea didn’t choose garments in the 
last stage of usefulness. She never clipped off 
the buttons or ripped away the trimming. In- 
deed, she seemed to take pleasure in putting in 
dresses and wraps that were little worn and, as 
she was so large, Miss Gilly never had any diffi- 
culty in making over the frocks. She had really, 
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suffered from an embarrassment of riches, until 
Linda came to live with her. Cousin Dorothea’s 
taste ran to the gay in colors and Miss Gilly 
could not bring herself to wear anything but 
black and gray and sometimes orchid or lavender 
shades. ‘Then, too, she had had little time for 
remodeling and in the attic were trunks and 
boxes filled with frocks just as they had come 
from the generous cousin. Miss Gilly was sure 
they would be used ‘“‘some day” and she care- 
fully saved them. Linda had justified her faith, 
and Miss Gilly had provided dozens of summer 
dresses from the materials stored in the attic. 

“TI do think Cousin Dorothea’s taste is im~ 
proving,” announced Miss Gilly, with unmistak~ 
able satisfaction, as she drew a dull brown crépe 
from the box and noted the bands of trimming 
worked in gold and scarlet and a bit of King’s 
blue. 

“Isn’t it lovely!” Linda sighed. “Does she 
like buying dresses, Aunt Carol, and wearing 
them to places?” 

“I think she likes planning them and buying 
the materials,” said Miss Gilly cautiously. “But 
she doesn’t get much pleasure from wearing 
them. For one thing, she is so stout, nothing 
looks very pretty on her. Then she would rather 
go to the movies than any other form of amuse- 
ment, and you know it doesn’t matter what you 
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wear to the movies—no one sees your clothes. 
She isn’t very well, either—nor very young. 
No, you needn’t envy Cousin Dorothea, if she 
does have more clothes than any other woman 
we ever knew.” 

“T guess it is more fun to have them like this,” 
Linda decided. “Not to know what is in the box 
and to be surprised when we open it. But Aunt 
Carol, what are you going to have for this 
winter?” 

“Mercy, I have plenty of clothes,” announced 
Miss Gilly, with some haste. “My coat was new 
last year and I have a dress I’ve scarcely worn. 
No, I don’t see that I am going to need a thing.” 

“Of course you don’t see,” Linda scolded af- 
fectionately. “Your eyesight is very, very poor, 
when it comes to seeing what you need for your- 
self. I suppose you think you can wear your 
georgette all through the winter with a sweater 
on.” 

Miss Gilly laughed delightedly at the picture 
of her shabby brown sweater worn over the filmy 
georgette. 

“Tt’s your turn to close your eyes and put in 
your thumb,” she said gayly. “See what you 
find in the box, Linda.” 

Linda obediently lifted out the next layer. 
And the next minute her cry of rapture brought 
Independence and Solomon both running. 
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They were extremely curious, as animals often 
are. 

“Obh—oh—Aunt Carol!’ breathed Linda 
softly. “Only look—if you had ordered it, it 
couldn’t have been better.” 

Spread out on her lap was a chiffon velvet of 
the softest, darkest plum—beautiful shimmering 
stuff as supple as the square-tipped white fingers 
that handled it lovingly. 

“Now there,” said Linda with dramatic 
fervor, “is your best dress for this winter!” 

“T haven’t had a velvet dress for years,’ Miss 
Gilly whispered. ‘Cousin Dorothea knows 
you're here and she is sending nicer things than 
she ever did. What a pity that dress isn’t 
black.” 

Linda looked shocked and pushed the in- 
vestigating Solomon back almost rudely. 

“Oh, Aunt Carol!” she protested. “You don’t 
want black dresses all the time. I think this is 
the most beautiful color I ever saw. I can just 
see it on you, with some ruffles at the neck, 
pinned with your mother’s amethyst pin.” 

Linda dearly liked to plan clothes, and Miss 
Gilly often said designing must be her forte. As 
fast as they lifted the dresses from the box, 
Linda made them up into frocks and coats, 
transforming them, by her descriptions, into 
vivid models. There were materials enough in 
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that box for a family twice the size of Miss 
Gilly’s and when she said something like this, 
Linda nodded solemnly. 

“These heavy serges would make my little 
brothers their school suits,” she declared. ‘And 
. the little sisters would wear wash dresses, but 
this cloth would be fine for their coats.” 

Miss Gilly laughed and suggested that Linda 
choose what she wanted and they would take the 
rest up to the attic. 

“Then you'll know exactly where to go when 
the children need something to wear,” said Miss 
Gilly, smiling. 

Linda laughed, too, but her “family” was so 
real to her that all the way up the attic stairs, 
carrying one end of the heavy box, she was sew- 
ing buttons on a brown serge sailor suit for 
David. 

She and Miss Gilly laid aside the materials 
for Linda’s coat, the plum-color velvet and three 
flannel dresses that were to be ripped and made 
into the slim one-piece school frocks in which 
Linda always looked so well and which were 
always notable for immaculate collars and cuffs. 

“T never saw your collar rumpled, or your 
cuffs dirty,” said Agnes Moffat once to Linda. 
“T don’t see how you manage to be so neat.” 

“T take them off when they’re soiled,” Linda 
explained. 
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“Of course everyone does,” she added hur- 
riedly, fearing she had not been tactful. “But I 
don’t try to make them last. Some girls boast 
of how long they can wear a pair of cuffs, but 
I change mine every other day.” 

“Well, I can’t be bothered like that,’’ Agnes 
had answered. “I hope I have more on my mind 
than basting in collars and cuffs.” 

What with sewing and tending to the chickens 
and working on Mrs. Farrington’s collar—which 
was already very exquisite in pattern and 
promised to be really beautiful in workmanship 
—and the inevitable “home work” that took part 
of each afternoon or evening, the days fairly flew 
for Linda. Miss Gilly, too, was very busy with 
her fall orders and the sewing machine whirred 
long hours of every day. Linda tried to relieve 
the little dressmaker of as much work as possible, 
but beyond a few set duties, Miss Gilly would 
not let her go. She insisted that she must stay 
out in the open air at least two hours after school 
each day and she encouraged her to have an 
active finger in all the school “pies,” the dozen 
and one plans that simmer in every classroom. 
Linda was now accepted as a Morrisville resi- 
dent and the fact that she was a ward of the 
State, “boarded out,” was never mentioned. 
Mrs. Quincy the matron, and Miss Jackson, the 
social investigator, still marveled that there were 
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no complaints, either from Miss Gilly, or from 
Linda, but they took the gifts the gods provided 
philosophically and thanked their stars for the 
respite. There was small doubt about it—Linda 
Lane had been a thorn in Mrs. Quincy’s flesh 
for a number of years. 

“Aunt Carol,” said that independent young 
woman, coming in from school one afternoon and 
tossing the book she carried over the back of the 
sofa with reckless abandon, “Aunt Carol, what 
do you think?” 

Miss Gilly took off her glasses—she could 
think better without them, she was fond of say- 
ing—and shook her head. 

“Yes, dear?” she inquired gently, above the 
folds of Mary Corey’s seventh house frock. 

“The Grange is going to open a clubroom for 
mothers,” Linda announced. “I mean for 
mothers who live on farms and come into Morris- 
ville to shop or sell their garden truck; lots of 
them have to bring their children with them and 
there is no place to leave them.” 

“That is very true,” nodded Miss Gilly. 
“And the Grange is going to see to it that some 
kind of a place is provided? We have needed 
something like that for a good many years.” 

“Well, Mr. Farrington has started it,” Linda 
explained. “Jimmie says he is interested partly 
because he has loads of farm customers and 
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partly because he sees how much such a place is 
needed. And what do you think, Aunt Carol? 
The Grange women asked Miss Reed to recom- 
mend some of the eighth-grade girls to help 
them, and she named Edith Groves and me. Do 
you suppose you can spare me every other Sat- 
urday morning?” 

“You'll have a lovely time,” said Miss Gilly, 
who had her own way of answering important 
questions. 


CHAPTER VIII 


AT THE GRANGE ROOMS 


> 


“I must say,” sniffed Mrs. Hampton, when 
she heard of the project, “I must say, Linda, 
you're very ready to go far afield when you wish 
to do your duty. What was it the minister said 
last Sunday, about ignoring the duties that are 
lying at our feet?” 

Linda’s eyes twinkled. She understood her 
neighbor perfectly. Mrs. Hampton always re- 
membered the day when Linda had brought 
Buddy and Lucy home, delivering them at the 
door very much as she would have delivered any 
two small packages. And Mrs. Hampton 
dearly loved to go to the city on shopping tours 
and it was her delight to select Saturday, when 
Linda presumably would be home. Linda, said 
Mrs. Hampton, had a way with children, and 
Buddy and Lucy were as good as gold when 
left in her charge. In fact, whenever Mrs. 
Hampton thought of Linda, she thought of her 
in connection with Buddy and Lucy—and a use- 
ful connection at that. It would be a pity, the 
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peculiarly Linda’s dissipated among the many, 
when it was so comforting to be the recipient 
of undivided interest. 

“What is it the Grange is planning anyway?” 
went on Mrs. Hampton in an aggrieved tone. 
“A day nursery?” 

“Not exactly,” Linda answered pleasantly. 
“They have fitted up two rooms on Main Street, 
next to the Grange building. One room is just 
a rest room, with couches and easy chairs and 
plenty of books and magazines to read. The 
other is for the children, and it will be like a kin- 
dergarten room. Already some of the high 
school girls who are planning to be teachers are 
quarreling about taking turns down there—it 
will be wonderful practice for them. The girls 
from the grammar grades—like Edith Groves 
and me—are just assistants. You see, Mrs. 
Hampton, lots of these women come in from the 
country and they have a dozen things to attend 
to and hardly any time. You just cannot get 
things done, with children hanging to your 
skirts,” said Linda sedately. 

Miss Gilly laughed, but Mrs. Hampton was 
serious. 

“Well do I know it,” she breathed solemnly. 

“The Grange plans to take care of the children 
while their mothers are busy,” Linda went on. 
“Keep them clean and amused and happy, you 
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know, till the mothers stop for them on the way 
home.” 

“Every day?” asked Mrs. Hampton lacon- 
ically. 

“Oh, my, no—twice a week. Wednesdays and 
Saturdays,” Linda hastened to make clear. 
“The Grange members look after the rooms 
Wednesday, but they thought the schoolgirls 
would like to help on Saturdays. I’m crazy to 
toy ak" 

“I should think you’d better stay home and 
help Miss Gilly,” was Mrs. Hampton’s charac- 
teristic comment. 

She had never been able to bring herself to 
say “your aunt,” and as she frequently told her 
friends, she never would. Mrs. Hampton prided 
herself on her inability to adjust herself to un- 
usual circumstances. 

Linda was glad that Edith Groves was to be 
with her on the Saturday she had agreed to serve. 
She admired Edith and liked her and now she 
would have an opportunity to know her better. 
Edith had always seemed older than the other 
girls, perhaps because she possessed the qualities 
of a leader. In the matter of birthdays, she was 
a scant six months ahead of Linda. 

The first Saturday morning the Grange 
opened its clubroom doors, Linda and Edith 
were scheduled to help and a Mrs. Marshall, a 
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gray-haired, pleasant-voiced woman was in 
charge. She was the president of the Morrisville 
Women’s Club and sure to be found wherever 
progressive planning was needed. 

“I’m so glad you girls are willing to help,” 
was her greeting when Linda and Edith came in 
a few minutes before nine o’clock. “So much 
depends on this first day, because the news of 
this effort is going to travel through the country 
like wildfire. Every telephone to-night will be 
buzzing; and what we do and say and what we 
wear and how the rooms are furnished, will be 
discussed down to the smallest detail.” 

Linda glanced through the rooms with interest 
—she had not seen them since the final placing 
of the furniture. They were simply furnished, 
but extremely comfortable and in excellent taste. 
The reading room had wicker chairs and bright 
cretonne cushions, three padded couches against 
the walls with a screen or two handy in case 
someone with a headache sought a half-hour’s 
seclusion, and a long table in the center of the 
room was piled high with new magazines and the 
weekly editions of the county papers. 

“We did want a fireplace,” said Mrs. Mar- 
shall wistfully. “I think nothing is so cozy as 
a fireplace, with burning logs and a red tiled 
hearth. But we have to get along with a stove— 
and that reminds me, we'll have to get fenders 
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the next thing we buy; some of the children will 
get too close to the stove. I hope by next year 
this building will have steam heat.” 

The room for the children displayed the small 
tables and chairs that are associated with kinder- 
garten rooms. There were blue cushions on the 
window seats, a bowl of lazily swimming gold- 
fish and a canary bird to delight childish eyes. 
But the shabby old piano in the corner caught 
Edith’s attention. 

“Oh, you got the piano!” she cried in evident 
delight. “Mother said you were trying—that 
makes everything twice as easy.” 

Mrs. Marshall beamed as Edith opened the 
instrument and sat down on the old-fashioned 
twirling stool. 

“T told Mr. Farrington we simply had to have 
a piano,” Mrs. Marshall announced. “This is 
one I believe the music store took in part pay- 
ment for-a mechanical player. Try it, Edith.” 

Linda thought, as Edith touched the yellowed 
keys, that it was like her never to mention her 
music. Edith Groves was probably the most 
thoroughly grounded of any of the girls of her 
age and school grade in music and French— 
Linda had heard from Agnes Moffat that Edith 
went into the city three times a week for French 
lessons—and yet she never mentioned her ac- 
complishments in ordinary conversation. Linda 
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who could scarcely read one note—though she 
had amused herself through the summer by try- 
ing to pick out simple exercises on the piano at 
Pine Grove—thought that if she could play as 
Edith was playing now, she would be inordi- 
nately proud. 

“We can amuse the children so easily with 
music,” Mrs. Marshall said complacently. 
“When I was speaking to Miss Reed she told 
me that you were a fine musician, Edith, and that 
Linda could manage twenty children with one 
hand tied behind her. ‘Those are the girls I 
need,’ I said, and I wouldn’t hear to your being 
placed on any schedule but mine.” 

Linda and Edith laughed and then sobered as 
the sound of steps was heard in the outer room. 

“That must be a customer,” said Edith and 
Mrs. Marshall’s lips twitched as she admitted it 
was probable. 

Linda and Edith held back, but Mrs. Marshall 
went into the reading room at once and they 
heard her greeting someone. 

“Mr. Larcom, the Grange president, told me 
I could leave the children here for a spell,” a 
high-pitched, but not unpleasant voice said, 
speaking rapidly. “But I don’t know how you 
feel about it—you see, I have three of ’em. I 
can take Dotty with me, if you think three is too 
many. She’s the most trouble.” 
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“We'll look after Dotty,” promised Mrs. 
Marshall quietly, “and the other children, too. 
These club rooms are for you, Mrs.—Mrs. 
Carr, isn’t it? Yes, I’ve seen you at the Grange 
picnics. Just leave the children, Mrs. Carr, and 
we'll try to make them happy. We serve bread 
and milk at half-past twelve, if you are detained 
longer than you expect to be. And we are open 
till nine o’clock, Saturday evening.” 

“My land, I wouldn’t think of staying that 
late,” said the scandalized Mrs. Carr. “I have to 
be back early in the afternoon, so that my hus- 
band can fix up the car for Sunday. So I really 
can leave three children without looking as 
though I was taking advantage? You know 
there’s no one home to leave ’em with, or I'd 
never bring them off the place.” 

Mrs. Marshall assured her she could leave 
three children, or six, if it pleased her and she 
had them to leave, and there followed a terse and 
brief outline of the rules of behavior for the three 
little Carrs to follow in the absence of their 
mother. 

“J wonder what we would do if nine o’clock 
came and a child was left over?’ speculated 
Linda in this interval. 

“No one ever leaves a child over,” Edith 
answered confidently. ‘“That’s one thing you 
never forget, I imagine.” 
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A sharp slam announced the closing of the 
reading room door and simultaneously three 
shrill screams betrayed that the Carr children 
did not take kindly to the departure of their 
mother. 

“Now is our time,” whispered Linda, and hur- 
ried into the next room. 

The three little Carrs were standing in the 
middle of the floor, their three little mouths 
opened to the widest possible extent, and the 
largest and roundest of tears rolling down their 
cheeks. 

“Stop that!’ said Linda, forgetting Mrs. 
Marshall, who might reasonably be supposed to 
be experienced in situations of this kind. “Stop 
crying—I want to see how you look when you 
look pleasant.” 

The children stopped crying, more from pure 
astonishment than from any instinct of obedi- 
ence. 

“Oh,” said Linda conversationally. ‘Now I 
see—two of you are girls and one is a boy.” 

“Of course I’m a boy,” said the lad in knicker- 
bockers with some scorn. “Anyone could tell 
that.” 

“Not when you're crying,” Linda informed 
him firmly. “All children look alike when 


they’re crying—hasn’t anyone ever told you 
that?” 
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The older of the two girls wiped her eyes on a 
diminutive handkerchief. 

“How do they look?” she demanded. 

_ “Well, rather silly,” Linda replied frankly. 
“TI wish you could see yourself with your mouth 
wide open—the three of you looked like spar- 
rows standing in a row and waiting for worms.” 

Of course the three little Carrs had forgotten 
to cry by this time, and they settled down 
amiably enough to the business of getting 
acquainted. Mrs. Marshall was called to the 
telephone next door and Linda and Edith took 
the children into the pretty kindergarten room. 
The boy’s name was Dick, and he was six, he 
said. Anna was the older of the girls, and she 
was four and a half, while Dotty, the baby, was 
only two. But it was Dotty who supplied the 
sparks for the Carr family, as she speedily pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate. Indeed, as time went on, 
and her fame spread, the Saturday that brought 
Dotty to town was not heralded with delight by 
the workers who chanced to be in charge of the 
clubrooms. 

“Linda Lane can handle her,” poor Agnes 
Moffat groaned, “but then Linda can boss any- 
one.” 

Agnes had volunteered to relieve one of the 
high school girls for half a day, and as that time 
had included Dotty Carr among its duties, 
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Agnes and her placid disposition were both voted 
a wreck by six o’clock. 

The first day, however, moved forward to a 
successful close. Linda and Edith and Mrs. 
Marshall, tired out by nine o’clock, nevertheless 
had the satisfaction of knowing that eight 
mothers and fourteen children had taken ad- 
vantage of the service offered by the new club- 
rooms, and it was reasonable to suppose that this 
number would increase as the knowledge spread. 

“And the three little Carrs,’ reported Linda 
that night to Miss Gilly, “opened their mouths 
just as widely and wept just as loudly, when 
their mother came to take them home as they 
did when she left them with us. So I think we’re 
going to be popular.” 


CHAPTER IX 
FREDDIE YATES 


Linpa’s prediction proved correct. The club- 
rooms soon had to be “receiving” three times a 
week and, if the over-worked committee in 
charge had not protested, doubtless there would 
have been a demand for daily hours. 

Linda reveled in “managing” and the children 
under her care were uniformly happy and con- 
tented. It was soon noticeable that the Satur- 
days on which she and Edith were scheduled to 
be on duty the influx of children nearly doubled. 

“Tt’s Linda,” Mrs. Marshall confided to her 
friends. “She asked me the other day whether I 
thought she was ‘too bossy.’ I must say I never 
saw anyone make children stand round as she 
does and yet they seem to adore her. She knows 
their names and ages and what they like to do 
and she has unlimited patience—that is rather 
unusual, for no one in his senses would ever call 
Linda Lane a meek character.” 

The third time Linda and Edith were in 
charge of the kindergarten room, the unexpected 
happened. There was a child “left over.” 
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“My goodness, Linda, you said what would 
we do if it happened, and it has,” said Edith a 
little incoherently, staring at the blue-eyed mite 
sitting composedly in one of the small chairs. 

Jane was a “new” child, that is, this was her 
first visit to the clubrooms and her mother had 
left her there about four o’clock that afternoon, 
saying she would be back by six. Now it lacked 
a few minutes of nine, and Mrs. Marshall was 
straightening the front room and making ready 
to lock up for the night. 

“Good gracious, hasn’t anyone come for that 
baby?” she asked in astonishment, when she 
looked into the kindergarten room to find Linda 
and Edith and Jane staring solemnly at each 
other. 

“Tl take her home with me,” Linda offered. 
“Aunt Carol won’t mind. I'll love to keep her 
over Sunday.” 

“But the mother—something must have hap- 
pened to her,” Mrs. Marshall protested. “She 
will be so anxious. What in the world—I don’t 
see how such a thing could happen ” and 
good Mrs. Marshall looked distracted, as well she 
might. 

In the end, Linda took Jane home with her, 
because there seemed to be no other solution. As 
Mrs. Hampton observed, there were not many 
women anxious to take a “perfectly strange 
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child” into their homes for an indefinite period. 

“Miss Gilly lets Linda wind her around her 
little finger,’ Mrs. Hampton grumbled, but it 
was she who brought over a nightgown of Lucy’s 
and who insisted on lending the child a complete 
wardrobe for the week that followed. 

Jane’s mother had not, as the uncharitable 
were quick to surmise, abandoned her little 
daughter. She had been run down by an auto- 
mobile that unlucky Saturday afternoon and re- 
gained consciousness in the county hospital, 
several miles from Morrisville. These facts were 
known Sunday morning and Miss Gilly made 
the trip to the hospital especially to assure Mrs. 
Graham that Jane would be cared for until she 
could be about again. There was no one on the 
small chicken farm to look after the little girl, 
for the father worked daily as a carpenter in the 
city. Together Miss Gilly and Linda took care 
of Jane, and Linda was so blissfully delighted 
that more than once Miss Gilly was reminded 
of her wishes for “little sisters.” 

“Tf ever a girl ought to have small sisters, you 
should,” said Miss Gilly, watching Linda button 
Jane into a clean frock, while she told her a story 
at the same time. 

“T mean to have them, some day,” Linda de- 
clared positively. “Little brothers and sisters 
and perhaps some big ones, too.” 
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When Mrs. Graham came for Jane a week 
later, the atmosphere was suspiciously damp, and 
that night Miss Gilly overheard Linda telling 
Independence that she wouldn’t have any more 
little sisters—ever—aunless she was sure she could 
keep them. 

But soon something happened that drew 
Linda into such a controversy she almost forgot 
gentle little Jane Graham. It was Mrs. 
Hampton, of course, who said it was a wonder 
something of this sort had not happened before, 
but even Mrs. Hampton did not predict—she 
made her statements afterward and as Linda a 
little sarcastically pointed out, almost anyone can 
make a prophecy after something has happened. 

Some of the women and girls in charge of the 
Grange clubrooms had complained, from time to 
time, that their charges were inclined to quarrel 
and that the mothers “took sides” and made 
matters more difficult; but thanks to Mrs. Mar- 
shall’s tact and efficiency, she and the girls who 
worked with her, had avoided these troubles. 

“Tt’s all in the way you manage,” Linda in- 
sisted to Edith Groves. 

Linda was given to a slightly complacent feel- 
ing now and then, and invariably she was pun- 
ished for the weakness. It was to be that way 
now. ‘The next Saturday morning, the Imp 
joined the beaming circle of baby faces that 
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gathered around the piano as Edith Groves 
played for them to sing. 

The Imp’s other name was Frederick. His 
mother called him “Freddie” and he was six 
- years old. He had been coming to town 
Wednesdays and loud and long were the com- 
plaints of the high-school girls who had made 
his acquaintance. 

“It’s all in the way you manage,” Linda had 
said loftily. 

When it came to managing Frederick, she 
discovered that management, like charity, to be 
successful should begin at home. 

“I’m sorry for you, if you’re going to have 
that Freddie Yates child on your hands,” said 
Mrs. Carr, who came in with her three young- 
sters puctually at ten o’clock. “He goes to the 
school at the Corners and the teacher says he is 
a born trouble-maker. And Mrs. Marshall isn’t 
here to-day—what a pity!” 

She happened to be speaking to Mrs. Barnes, 
who had taken Mrs. Marshall’s place for the 
day, and that wasn’t the most tactful remark she 
could have made. But then, Mrs. Carr was more 
frank than tactful. 

The first indication of Freddie’s combative 
tendencies came when Dotty Carr and her chair 
went over with a crash, during one of the first 
games. Dickie, her brother, leaped from his 
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place, judged his distance neatly and took 
Freddie completely by surprise. There was a 
second crash and a loud roar from Freddie. 

Linda sorted out the boys and sent Dickie to 
one end of the room, while Freddie was sen- 
tenced to stand in a corner with his face to the 
wall for ten minutes. Dickie was amenable to 
discipline, but Freddie saw no reason for obey- 
ing and flatly refused. 

“Very well, then you can’t stay here,” said 
Linda. 

Mrs. Barnes stood in the doorway and gazed, 
but offered no practical suggestions. She was 
as stout and good-natured as her daughter, 
Mabel, and she was used to fat, good-natured 
children who did as they were asked to do, as a 
matter of course. 

“I have to stay here,’ Freddie announced 
pertly. “My mother left me and I have to be 
here when she comes back.” 

Linda foresaw a dialogue that would last in- 
definitely. She began to put on her hat and coat. 

“Where—where are you going?’ asked 
Freddie uncertainly. 

“You and I are going,” Linda informed him 
firmly. “We’re going uptown and into every 
store until we find your mother. Because if you 
are not willing to mind, you can’t stay here.” 

Freddie’s gaze wandered to the fascinating 
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“ship game” spread on the table. He wanted to 
play with it. He also wished to sing—there was 
nothing Freddie enjoyed more than singing at 
the top of his lungs. To be dragged away from 
this fascinating place before he had half inves- 
tigated its possibilities, did not please him at all. 

“All right,” he gulped and without another 
word, turned his back to the other children and 
stared stolidly at the wall for ten long, long 
minutes. 

Mrs. Barnes opened her mouth, stared at 
Linda, and then walked away without saying 
anything. ‘There really was nothing to say, she 
concluded. Edith Groves tactfully played for 
the youngsters to sing as soon as Linda gave 
notice that the ten minutes were up, and in sing- 
ing Freddie drowned the last remnants of his 
sorrow. Looking at him as he roared tunefully, 
his legs spread wide apart, his hands thrust deep 
in his pockets, Linda decided that she liked him. 
He might be spoiled—he undoubtedly was—but 
there was something engaging about him. 

“Tf he was my little brother, I’d probably slap 
him twenty times a day and love him more each 
time,” thought Linda. 

After the song, the children settled down to 
their games. There was almost as much chatter 
and noise in the outer room as in the kinder- 
garten, for the women who drove into town had 
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quickly learned to make the Grange rooms a 
meeting place and they came and went and 
greeted each other in a continual bustle. 

“Where’s Freddie?” said Edith absently, as 
she and Linda met in the distribution of the 
crayons. 

“Freddie?” Linda echoed. ‘Freddie? Why, 
where is he?” 

Sure enough, Freddie was missing and a few 
minutes later he came into the room, though no 
one had seen him leave it. His expression was 
vaguely troubling to anyone who knew his mis- 
chievous propensities. 

Linda smiled at him, gave him his crayons and 
had the satisfaction of seeing him absorbed in 
coloring a landscape to represent his own ideas 
of art. But when a shriek sounded in the next 
room, she instantly connected it with Frederick 
Yates, who appeared to have been stricken deaf 
at that precise moment. He never raised his 
head, though his companion artists turned in 
startled wonder toward the door. 

“Look at it! Look at it!” someone was shriek- 
ing hysterically. “It cost two dollars a yard— 
and completely ruined!” 

The door was thrust violently open and Mrs. 
Barnes, flushed and panting, gazed distraughtly 
at the two girls. 

“Linda! Edith!” she cried in evident distress. 
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“Just see what has happened! Mrs. Hastings 
bought material for a dress and it is utterly 
ruined—slashed and cut to ribbons!” 

'. Before their horrified eyes, she held up the 
dark red stuff that was ripped and frayed and 
clearly had been mangled by scissors in the pos- 
session of someone with mischievous fingers. 

Linda’s eyes sought Freddie Yates. He was 
staring at the silk with fascinated interest, but 
certainly without the slightest trace of guilt. 
Linda’s hastily formed conclusion was instantly 
abandoned. 

“He didn’t do it,” she said to herself. 

“They have scissors!” Mrs. Hastings 
screamed, as though she knew this for the first 
time, as perhaps she did. “Scissors! One of 
those wretched children has cut my silk—wait 
till I lay my hands on him and I'll spank him so 
he’ll never want to see another pair of scissors.” 

Now Mrs. Hastings had spent an hour choos- 
ing her silk, and a new dress was an event in her 
life. It was not difficult to understand her disap- 
pointment, but she was rapidly working herself 
up into such a rage that her sense of proportion 
was in danger of being completely lost. She was 
making an exhibition of herself and frightening 
a roomful of nervous children and only adding 
to the difficulties of ferreting out the culprit who 
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most certainly would never be induced to confess 
through the employment of such tactics. 
Then it was that Dickie Carr projected him- 
self into the limelight. 
“Freddie Yates,” he murmured, half Abseuule? 
Mrs. Hastings stared, Mrs. Barnes looked en- 
lightened and Linda glanced at Edith Groves. 
“Who is Freddie Yates?” demanded Mrs. 
Hastings militantly. 


CHAPTER X 
TOWN WARFARE 


Dickie seemed to have lost his tongue after his 
first cryptic utterance, and Mrs. Hastings con- 
tinued to repeat, “Who is Freddie Yates?” until 
that small boy himself performed the intro- 
duction. 

“T am,” he said, rather insolently. 

“Don’t speak in that tone of voice, Freddie,” 
reproved Mrs. Barnes. “Did you cut up Mrs. 
Hastings’ beautiful new silk?” 

“Didn't,” Freddie answered briefly. 

“Well, I think you did,” said Mrs. Hastings 
with truly terrible precision. “You look just 
like the kind of boy who would do that—and 
that other little boy said you did it. I’ve a good 
mind to spank you this minute—if I thought 
your mother wouldn’t do it, I’d attend to you 
myself. All my lovely silk ruined!” 

When she thought of her lost silk, Mrs. Hast- 
ings, normally a kind-hearted woman, became 
rabid. Linda could see that she fairly thirsted 
to spank someone as an outlet to her feelings, 


and all her sympathy went to Freddie. He, on 
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his side, was working up a fine rage of his own. 
Linda had a conviction that they were all very 
stupid to stand there and let an angry woman 
develop a storm of anger and hate in a little boy 
—they seemed to be all waiting the coming clash. 

“TI don’t believe Freddie cut the silk, Mrs. 
Hastings,” Linda heard herself saying. 

“Certainly he did,” Mrs. Hastings retorted, 
two red spots burning in her angry face. 

“But if he has been in this room all the morn- 
ing,” said Mrs. Barnes, with a laudable intention 
to be fair-minded. 

Something in Linda’s face betrayed her. 

“Has Freddie been in the room all the morn- 
ing, Linda?” Mrs. Barnes asked quickly. 

Reluctantly Linda shook her head. 

“Where was he?” 

Linda was forced to admit that she didn’t 
know. 

“Tl ask hi ” she was beginning, when 
Mrs. Hastings interrupted. 

“It won’t be necessary,” she said hotly. “You 
don’t suppose he’d tell the truth and say he cut 
my silk! I had it on one of the lower shelves 
of the bookcase, and it would be an easy matter 
for him to creep along the floor and get hold 
of the parcel. I’ve a good mind to spank him 
now—and I believe I will!’ 

Freddie, his small face distorted with anger 
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and bitterness, reached blindly for one of the 
wooden balls of the indoor croquet game. Linda 
was quicker than he was, however, and she put 
her arms around him, pinning his furious little 
arms to his sides. To her surprise, she felt the 
tense little body suddenly relax and Freddie 
burst into a torrent of tears against her. 

“He didn’t cut the silk,” said Linda steadily, 
above the weeping child. 

And she stuck to her conviction throughout 
the noise and confusion that followed. Mrs. 
Carr came and Mrs. Yates and, as was to be ex- 
pected, each upheld the moral character of her 
own son. Mrs. Yates was handicapped by 
Freddie’s record, which was more famous than 
reassuring, and Mrs. Barnes, too, was greatly 
impressed by the fact that Freddie had been out 
of the room unknown to either Linda or Edith. 

“Tt will make a lot of trouble,” sighed Mrs. 
Barnes, as she watched Mrs. Hastings flounce 
off in one direction, the Carrs in another and 
Mrs. Yates and Freddie cross the street to wait 
for the Interurban trolley. “Women will take 
sides and some of them won’t come, if the others 
do, and we’ll have one of those neighborhood 
feuds on our hands. And I don’t see why you 
are so sure Freddie didn’t do it.” 

Linda could not see that the feud would be 
averted if she subscribed to the popular theory 
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of Freddie’s guilt, but she forebore to say so. 

“I was watching him when Mrs. Hastings held 
up the silk,” she said, instead. “He would have 
shown it then, if he had really done that cutting, 
Mrs. Barnes.” 

“You admit he was out of the room,” Mrs. 
Barnes pointed out. 

“Yes, to get a drink of water, he says,” replied 
Linda wearily. 

“Now Linda, you must see how weak that 
sounds,” Mrs. Barnes declared. “He might 
have been gone half an hour and you wouldn't 
have known it. Not that I am blaming you at 
all—you can’t be supposed to have your eyes on 
every child every minute. I suppose Edith was 
busy, too.” 

“Edith noticed Freddie was gone, before I 
did,” said Linda bravely. “But I am just as 
sure as I can be that Freddie didn’t cut the silk. 
He is a spoiled child and every mother for miles 
around seems to have something to tell about 
him, but this is one thing he didn’t do. I’m al- 
most positive.” 

“Well then, who did cut the silk?” Mrs. 
Barnes asked triumphantly. 

Linda was silent. She thought that Dickie 
Carr might be the answer, but she had no inten- 
tion of accusing anyone until she was sure or had 
at least some proof. It was bad enough to 
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have Freddie accused on such flimsy evidence. 

She was so tired that Saturday night that Miss 
Gilly was alarmed about her and declared that if 
‘the work at the clubrooms was going to take so 
much of her strength, Linda should give it up at 
once. 

“I think you spend yourself too freely, 
Linda,” said Miss Gilly with affectionate con- 
cern. 

“This wasn’t the usual kind of day,” Linda 
declared, with a little bubble of laughter, in spite 
of her tired nerves. 

Then she explained about Freddie and, to her 
relief, Miss Gilly seemed to share her belief in 
his innocence. 

“I always think a child who once gets an un- 
popular name is in for all the unpleasant crimes 
that can be fastened on him,” said Miss Gilly. 
“T’m glad you don’t yield to clamor, Linda—if 
you think this Freddie didn’t cut the silk, ten to 
one he didn’t do it. I wonder if Dickie Carr is 
the sinner?” 

“T thought that, too,” Linda confessed. “But, 
Aunt Carol, Dickie is a nice boy—and his mother 
is fine. It doesn’t seem to me that Dickie, 
brought up as he has been, would do a thing like 
that. Still, he may have been trying to get even 
with young Mr. Yates, because Freddie certainly 
tipped Dotty over with a fine crash. That is 
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another thing that makes Mrs. Barnes so positive 
Freddie did the deed—upright boys, she says, do 
not go around tipping over little girls in their 
chairs.” 

Miss Gilly laughed and pushed the Saturday 
night chocolates she always had ready for a treat, 
nearer to Linda who lay on the couch on the 
other side of the table. 

“Boys of the age of Freddie Yates don’t dis- 
tinguish between boys and girls, as far as show- 
ing them courtesy and consideration goes,” 
declared wise little Miss Gilly. “A boy will 
knock a little girl around, just as he would a boy, 
until he is taught better. Probably Dotty 
taunted him or teased him in some way and that 
was simply his idea of retaliation. Anyway, 
Linda, you are not a school-teacher and you are 
not called upon to fret yourself over the prob- 
lems of discipline. This matter will straighten 
itself out and you are not to worry. Have 
another chocolate.” 

Linda ate the candy, patted Solomon who was 
curled up beside her on the couch and patted 
Independence who thumped an affectionate tail 
on the rug close at hand. It was delicious to be 
home and away from the battlefield. Now that 
she had told the facts to Miss Gilly, Linda didn’t 
care if she never heard the name of Yates again. 
She knew she would, but there would be a blessed 
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interval before she and Edith would be expected 
to present themselves at the clubrooms for 
another Saturday. 

But she reckoned without Morrisville. That 
community was small and its interests were per- 
force small also. Linda could only guess what 
kind of talk was enjoyed over the rural phones, 
but she discovered Monday morning that half the 
town knew about Freddie Yates and Dickie Carr 
and that those who had said the Grange was 
wasting money to open clubrooms for women 
shoppers now felt themselves vindicated. 

In two days, the story had reached such pro- 
portions that it was currently reported that 
Freddie Yates had broken Dickie Carr’s arm, 
that the silk cut up had cost ten dollars a yard 
and that Mrs. Hastings had bought fourteen 
yards of it and the entire fourteen were ruined. 

“If they don’t stop,” Linda confided to Edith 
Groves, “they'll make a murder story out of it 
yet and you and I will be called upon to testify 
that we saw Freddie fire the fatal shot!” 

“T’m glad you can joke,” said Edith gloomily. 
“T’m disgusted. To hear the clatter, you’d think 
everyone in this town was related to either the 
Carr or the Yates family. I don’t see how you 
can think it is funny, Linda.” 

“Well, I’m getting into practice,” Linda an- 
nounced with a grin. “I expect my little brother 
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to get into all kinds of scrapes and a sense of 
humor will make me a more sympathetic sister.” 

Edith stared. 

“You haven’t any little brother!’ she chal- 
lenged. “You said you were an orphan and had 
no relatives.” 

“No more have I,” Linda answered gravely. 
“T don’t know my little brother one bit better 
than you do, at this moment; but as soon as I 
get acquainted with him, Edith, I'll see that you 
meet him.” 

Edith Groves merely laughed and changed her 
mind about begging off from taking the kinder- 
garten room the next Saturday. Ordinarily it 
was not her turn or Linda’s to serve, but the girls 
who were supposed to help out, were needed at 
the high-school fair. Edith’s first thought had 
been to refuse Mrs. Marshall’s request that they 
fill in with her, but if Linda thought the “feud” 
funny, Edith saw no reason for brooding over 
the affair. 

The next Saturday morning, Linda and Edith 
reported promptly and before an hour had 
passed, it was apparent that the day’s patronage 
was going to exceed all known limits. It seemed 
that every woman within a radius of ten miles had 
an errand in Morrisville and most of them 
brought their children with them. The kinder- 
garten room was crowded, but Freddie Yates’ 
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voice was missing in the opening song. Edith 
was secretly relieved, but Linda wondered where 
he could be. Home, most likely. 

_ She glanced toward the three little Carrs, im- 
maculately scrubbed and pressed—they always 
gave the impression of being newly released 
from the ironing board, and Linda was sure their 
mother ironed each one after the dressing was 
completed—and noticed that Dickie was edging 
out of line. 

“What is he trying to do?” she thought ab- 
sently. 

From force of habit, she was able to hold the 
song book with tiny flaxen-haired Grace Dolger, 
nudge stolid Harold Bainbridge with her foot 
until he woke up and began to sing with the rest 
(only half a verse behind) and still watch the 
stealthy movements of Dickie. 

“He acts as the boys do when they’re playing 
Indian scout,” Linda thought, lifting up her 
voice to inform the listening world that “This is 
the season when the bluebirds come i 

“Only that’s a silly song to sing in the fall,” 
her brain ran on. “I'll have to tell Edith—why 
—why—I know what Dickie is doing.” 

Very quietly Linda passed her share of the 
book to the fat little hand of Raymond Fisher. 
She stepped back, out of the circle and with her 
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graceful, birdlike motion, made the circuit of the 
large game table almost noiselessly. 

“Give them to me, Dickie,” she said sternly. 

Dickie Carr looked at her, terror and obsti- 
nacy in his eyes. 

“Give them to me,” Linda repeated, holding 
out her hand. 


CHAPTER XI 
LINDA SOLVES THE MYSTERY 


Tue other children heard and turned their 
heads. Edith’s hands fell from the keys. 

“Go on with your singing,” said Linda, as 
Dickie reluctantly held out something to her. “I 
want to talk to Dickie.” 

As the tiny bathroom opening off the kinder- 
garten room was the only place where they could 
be alone, she beckoned Dickie in there and closed 
the door. The children finished their song, more 
children and mothers arrived, the reading room 
buzzed with chattering voices and Edith started 
the youngsters modeling clay at the table. Still 
Linda and Dickie did not come out. 

When the door finally opened, no one heard 
them. Dotty Carr was the first to look up and 
the sight of her brother’s tear-streaked face so 
surprised her that she upset her little plaque of 
water. 

Linda stood in the doorway of the bathroom, 
her arm protectingly around Dickie. 

“T’m going to tell you something, children,” 


she said gravely, “and then we’re never going to 
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speak of it again. Dickie really ought to tell 
you, but I’ve promised to do it for him.” 

A battery of curious eyes raked Dickie, and 
Linda was convinced that it would have been 
too hard on him to have insisted he make his own 
confession. The children reminded her of eager 
young birds a-twitter for crumbs of news. 

“Dickie Carr cut Mrs. Hastings’ silk last 
week,” said Linda clearly. ‘“He’s very sorry 
and sorrier still that he let Freddie Yates be 
blamed. He is going to tell Mrs. Hastings and 
Mrs. Yates and of course he will never think of 
doing such a dreadful thing again.” 

Over the children’s heads, Edith’s eyes met 
Linda’s. Edith had a hundred questions to ask, 
but now was not the time. 

“That’s all,” said Linda calmly. “Except this 
—if I hear a single boy or girl teasing Dickie, 
or Freddie, or in any way mentioning this mat- 
ter, that boy or girl will have to stand in the 
corner ten minutes each time.” 

The children continued to stare a little un- 
certainly, and Linda dropped down into a chair 
beside Dotty Carr. 

“Tl show you how Independence looked, 
when he had his leg in a sling,” said Linda, reach- 
ing for a bit of clay. 

The tension relaxed and the morning passed 
as usual, except that Dickie was extremely quiet. 
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His mother came for the children at noon that 
day, much to Linda’s relief and the luxury of 
a half-hour with no one in the clubrooms was 
miraculously vouchsafed. 

“For goodness’ sake, Linda Lane,” Mrs. Mar- - 
shall cried eagerly, as the last mud-spattered 
_automobile coughed and shuddered away from 
before the curb, “do tell us about Dickie Carr. 
How did you find out he cut the silk?” 

Linda dropped wearily into one of the cush- 
ioned chairs. 

“I saw him trying to sneak something into one 
of the boxes on the table,” she explained. “It 
was while the children were singing, and I 
watched him several minutes, before it dawned 
on me what he was hoping to do.” 

“What?” Edith demanded. “Don’t skip any- 
thing, Linda.” 

“It was a pair of scissors,” said Linda, smiling 
faintly. “I saw the black handles. And it came 
to me in a flash that they were our scissors and 
that Dickie had no business with them. At the 
same moment I remembered that the scissors 
hadn’t been distributed this morning.” 

“Then where did he get them?” Edith asked, 
puzzled, but Mrs. Marshall nodded her gray 
_head in a pleased way, as though she understood. 

“T knew he didn’t get them this morning,” said 
Linda, “and as soon as I realized that, I knew 
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why he was so anxious to put them back in the 
box without being seen. I knew he had had them 
since the Saturday before—when Mrs. Hastings’ 
silk was cut!” 

“My goodness—I never would have thought 
of that,” Edith declared in respectful admira- 
tion. 

“At first he wouldn’t admit a thing,” went on 
Linda. “But I showed him the little piece of 
red wool we have tied to all our scissors to 
identify them; and I asked him if he hadn’t cut 
the silk and taken the scissors home with him and 
brought them back to-day. And finally he broke 
down and said he had done the cutting, but he 
was sorry, and when Mrs. Hastings was so angry 
he was afraid to own up.” 

“But Freddie Yates!” chorused Mrs. Marshall 
and Edith urgently. “Why did he say Freddie 
Yates did it?” 

Linda laughed a little and then sobered. 


“Children are absolutely the queerest of all 
human beings,” she said solemnly, apparently 
forgetting that a girl of thirteen isn’t so far re- 
moved from that class herself. “Dickie declares 
he never said Freddie Yates cut the silk.” 

“Oh—oh—what a fibber!” cried the indignant 
Edith. “Why we all heard him say so.” 

Linda shook her head. 

“What he really said,” she submitted, “was 
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. ‘Freddie Yates.’ That is all he said. Of course 
we leaped to the conclusion that he was accusing 
Freddie, but as a matter of fact, he didn’t say 
any more than that. Did he, Edith?” 

Edith made a desperate effort to refresh her 
memory. 

“T don’t believe he did,” she admitted reluc- 
tantly. “But he must have known that everyone 
would think he meant Freddie cut the silk. And 
he didn’t say a word when he heard him accused 
of it.” 

“He was frightened when he saw what de- 
scended on Freddie,” Linda interposed. “I sup- 
pose it would take a pretty brave boy to own up 
in the face of the storm that was raging then.” 

“Do you think he meant to direct blame to 
Freddie?” asked Mrs. Marshall thoughtfully. 

“IT don’t know—I really don’t,” Linda re- 
sponded. “I do think perhaps he was just try- 
ing to be ‘smart’ or mischievous at the first—I 
don’t actually believe he meant to accuse 
Freddie. Then, when events began to happen 
too fast for him, he simply took the easiest 
course, which was to say nothing. He is only 
a kid, you know.” 

“Well, all I can say is, I hope his mother talks 
to him,” said Edith with vigor. “Of all the 
wretched little trouble makers!” 

Linda could afford to laugh now and she did. 
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She had no doubt that Mrs. Carr would deal 
competently with her son. It was a relief to have 
the matter cleared up and out of her hands, and 
the experience was not without its value. 

“After this,” announced Linda at the supper 
table that night, “after this, I mean to know 
where every one of the children is, every minute 
of every day. There was Freddie out of the 
room and I didn’t miss him till I saw him come 
back, and Dickie was away long enough to slash 
the silk and I didn’t miss him at all.” 

“Tt’s difficult, to keep track of so many,” Miss 
Gilly agreed. “But when they are that age, it 
is the only safe way. Many atime I’ve heard my 
mother say that you have to know what a child 
is doing every waking minute of the day, or he’ll 
be into mischief.” 

“I suppose a little brother would be a care,” 
sighed Linda. “But just the same, I want one.” 

“He might be a care,” Miss Gilly admitted, 
“but he wouldn’t be only that; he’d be a com- 
fort and a joy a great many times.” 

It was a few days after this episode that Linda 
stopped at the post office on her way home from 
school. Mail was always interesting and, like 
many small towns, Morrisville had but one de- 
livery a day. In consequence, its citizens con- 
tinued the amiable and social habit of “going for 
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the mail,” as many of them had done for fifty 
years. 

“T don’t see why I don’t hear from Cousin 
Dorothea,” Miss Gilly had said worriedly at 
breakfast that morning. 

“Isn’t she traveling?” asked Linda. “I 
thought she said in her last letter she was going 
to tour the middle West and then go South for 
the winter.” 

“Well, she did write that,” Miss Gilly re- 
sponded. ‘But she always keeps in touch with 
me, no matter where she is; and I haven’t had a 
line in two weeks.” 

Linda promised to stop at the post office and 
ask for letters. Agnes Moffatt and Helen Ware 
were with her, and when the postmaster handed 
her a large square envelope, Linda glanced at it 
carelessly, saw it was addressed to Miss Gilly 
and slipped it into her coat pocket. She went to 
the library with the other girls, looked up a little 
biography she needed for the next day’s English 
theme and then walked slowly home, to be 
greeted half a block away from the little brown 
house, by a tumultuous Independence who 
seemed to be firmly convinced that each absence 
was always to be her last and who nearly lost his 
head when he found that she had again returned. 


Miss Gilly was busy with someone who had 
come in for a fitting, and Linda went directly 
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upstairs and changed her dress so that she could 
go out and take care of the chickens. 

“Aunt Carol—letter!” she said briefly, putting 
her head in at the sitting room door. 

“Leave it on the kitchen table, dear,” Miss 
Gilly directed, her mouth filled with pins. 

Linda put the letter on the kitchen table, 
rumpled Solomon’s fur, for he would have felt 
slighted without this delicate attention, and went 
on her way to the chicken yard. 

“Hi, Linda!’ Buddy Hampton’s enthusiastic 
shout hailed her. 

“Oh, Linda!” like Jill, Lucy came tumbling 
after her brother on most occasions. “Linda, 
you said you’d let me put the water in.” 

It was curious that the Hampton children, 
who were seldom interested in their mother’s 
chicken yard and who gave her rather erratic 
help and that usually only on compulsion, should 
almost fight for the privilege of assisting Linda. 
They wanted to scatter the food for the hens, 
they wanted to fill the drinking pans with fresh 
water, they yearned to gather eggs and, when 
this was done, they could be content to linger by 
the half hour, watching Linda as she inspected 
the nests or cleaned the house, or examined a 
chicken that seemed to be in need of medical at- 
tention. 

“You might think you never knew anyone who 
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kept hens before,” Mrs. Hampton observed to 
her son and daughter. “I’m sure I don’t see 
anything wonderful about Miss Gilly’s chicken 
yard. She’s lived next door to us ever since 
we've been here—ten or twelve years next spring 
—and you didn’t feel called on to follow her 
around.” 

“Linda’s different,’ Buddy would assert after 
a pointed comment of this kind. “She has names 
for the chickens and it’s fun to hear her talk to 
them.” 

“Anyway, she tells you things,” Lucy might 
add. “About why eggs are good for you to eat 
and how to make whitewash and why hens eat 
gravel. I like to listen, Mother.” 

So they were listening this afternoon, and 
talking too, and the last pan had been filled, the 
last egg collected, when Linda heard Miss Gilly 
calling from the house. 

“Aunt Carol wants me,” she said. “I'll have 
to goin. Be sure you latch the gate, Buddy— 
you forgot it yesterday.” 

Miss Gilly was standing in the kitchen door- 
way as Linda hurried up the path. She looked 
as though something might have happened. 


CHAPTER XII 
NEWS FROM COUSIN DOROTHEA 


“Wruat is it? Has anything happened, Aunt 
Carol?” asked the girl in some alarm. 

Miss Gilly waved something white and Linda 
saw it was a letter. 

“Come in where it’s warm,” Miss Gilly said, 
stepping back so that Linda could enter the 
kitchen. 

Linda was sure something had happened now. 
She stared at Miss Gilly with apprehensive eyes. 

“T’ve heard from Cousin Dorothea!” an- 
nounced Miss Gilly. “She is very ill—oh, very 
ill, I’m afraid. And she’s all alone in some hotel 
down in Virginia.” 

“Poor Cousin Dorothea!’ Linda exclaimed 
sympathetically. 

She had never seen Cousin Dorothea and was, 
of course, no relation to her. But she and Miss 
Gilly had talked so often of the generous soul 
who sent such wonderful boxes, that Linda felt 
as though she had known her intimately. 

“TI declare I don’t know what to do!” said Miss 


Gilly, twitching nervously at the cloth on the 
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table, although it was already straight to a crease. 

“Cousin Dorothea wants me to come to her,” 
went on the little dressmaker. “You see she is 
all alone in that huge hotel and it’s mighty for- 
lorn to be sick in a hotel, no matter how much 
money you have. She has a nurse—she’s the one 
who wrote the letter—but she wants someone 
who belongs to her. She’s afraid they won’t let 
her come home, unless she has someone respon- 
sible to travel with her.” 

“You can go, can’t you?” urged Linda. 
“Cousin Dorothea must be terribly lonely. 
Imagine being in a pile of stone like that and not 
knowing a soul except those you pay to wait on 
you.” 

“That's it exactly, Linda ” Miss Gilly 
was grateful for the instant understanding that 
was characteristic of Linda. “And Cousin 
Dorothea was so good to me this summer. She 
couldn’t do enough for me. It does seem as 
though I ought to go down there. The nurse 
says she will wire me money for my fare and 
berth, as soon as I tell her I can come.” 

“T suppose you're worrying about me,” said 
Linda sternly, beginning to set the table for 
supper. “I can manage perfectly well—you 
know I can.” 

“Why, I wouldn’t sleep a wink, leaving you 
alone in this house, Linda,” Miss Gilly protested, 
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horrified. ‘Besides, Mrs. Quincy would be down 
on me in less than a week. No, that isn’t to be 
thought of.” 

Linda admitted that the matron of the Society 
whose ward she still was, might have something 
to say about the matter. 

“T could leave you with Mrs. Hampton,” said 
Miss Gilly doubtfully. “You could run in from 
her house to feed Independence and Solomon 
and the chickens. But I don’t know ”? her 
gentle voice trailed off. 

Linda’s voice, as she cut the bread, did no 
trailing. It rose with emphasis. 

“Oh, Aunt Carol!” she cried, “for pity’s sake, 
don’t leave me with Mrs. Hampton. We'd both 
go crazy in less than two days. Id rather go 
back to the dormitory and stay with Mrs. 
Quincy, than have to stand that.” 

Miss Gilly’s face, above the brown bowl in 
which she was mixing an omelet, was troubled. 
Linda made a sudden rush for her. 

“What a selfish pig I am!” she said remorse- 
fully, flinging her arms around Miss Gilly’s 
neck. “I know you have enough on your mind, 
without trying to plan for me, darling. Of 
course I’ll go and stay with Mrs. Hampton and 
I'll behave my prettiest, too. Who knows but 
we'll discover extraordinarily lovely qualities in 
each other?” 
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Miss Gilly dropped a kiss on one pink cheek 
and went on with her mixing. 

“We'll eat supper and afterward ru think,” 
she declared calmly. “If it is my duty to take 
care of Cousin Dorothea, other problems will 
settle themselves. I don’t believe you'll have to 
stay with Mrs. Hampton, Linda—there must be 
another way. Cousin Dorothea won’t expect a 
telegram from me until to-morrow, so there is no 
great hurry. Did you bring in the butter from 
the safe?” 

They did not talk a great deal during the 
simple meal that followed. Linda was busy try- 
ing to imagine what life would be for her in Mrs. 
Hampton’s household, where there would be no 
chance to get away from Buddy and Lucy and 
their mother’s penetrating voice. Miss Gilly was 
alternately picturing Cousin Dorothea lonely 
and helpless in a strange hotel, and wondering 
how she could provide safely and happily for 
Linda in her absence. For Miss Gilly was wise 
and shrewd in many ways and she had read be- 
tween the lines of the rather reserved report from 
the nurse. The little dressmaker in her own 
mind was convinced that Cousin Dorothea’s ill- 
ness was likely to be long and tedious. She knew 
inflammatory rheumatism from first-hand ex- 


perience. 
They were half-way through the dishes when 
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Miss Gilly, usually so self-contained and quiet— 
“mousy” Mrs. Hampton lked to say, being 
given herself to hectic outbursts—startled Linda 
by waving the soap wildly in air. 

“Why didn’t I think of it before!” cried Miss 
Gilly. 

Linda continued to stare. 

“Let’s hurry up and get these dishes out of the 
way,’ Miss Gilly went on impatiently. “Never 
mind getting more hot water—these are rinsed ~ 
all right. My land, I don’t see what I was think- 
ing of!” 

Linda reached for a dish mechanically and felt 
as though the kitchen floor had wabbled beneath 
her feet. If there was one thing Miss Gilly 
prided herself on, it was her dishwashing and she 
insisted on heaps of clean towels and many dip- 
perfuls of hot water scooped from the tank in the 
stove. To skip the final hot rinsing was equiva- 
lent to coming down to breakfast with her hair 
uncombed, for a woman of her neat and routine 
habits. 

“T’ll put on my hat and run over and see her 
right away,” said Miss Gilly, hanging up her 
dishcloth with what can only be described as 
a rakish gesture. 

“Who?” Linda asked desperately. “What 
have you thought of, Aunt Carol?” 
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Miss Gilly was putting on her coat, without re- 
moving her gingham apron. 

“Mrs. Poore—she’s just the one—it will be a 
_ godsend to her, in more ways than one,” she bab- 

_ bled incoherently. 

Linda caught hold of her as she made for the 
door and started to untie the apron strings. 

“Aunt Carol Gilly, have you lost your mind?” 
she demanded sternly. 

“Well, perhaps,” Miss Gilly admitted. “Go- 
ing calling with my apron on does look suspi- 
cious. But Linda I believe I’ve thought of 
someone to come and live here with you while I 
am away. And you needn’t stay with Mrs. 
Hampton at all. Ill tell you about it, when I 
come back.” 

Linda sat down limply in a kitchen chair as 
the door crashed behind Miss Gilly. Her Aunt 
Carol who usually fluttered and sighed and asked 
her advice at least twice, when anything came up 
to be decided, to go rushing out in this manner! 
And she hadn’t said where she was going or 
when she would be back, or even whom she was 
going to see! 

“Most anybody would be easier to live with 
than Mrs. Hampton—at least I think so,” Linda 
told Solomon who blinked his beautiful amber 
eyes at her and nodded, whether in agreement or 
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from the effects of a too-heavy supper she 
couldn’t tell. 

“Still, I suppose some people might be worse,” 
the cautious Linda considered. “I do hope Aunt 
Carol tells me a little bit more. Why goodness 
gracious, the someone might not like me and then 
that would be a pretty mess!” 

Linda had lively recollections of a number of 
“someones” who had not liked her and whom she, 
in turn, had cordially disliked herself. There 
were whole families with whom she had lived for 
periods of time varying from a week to three 
months, and what they thought of Linda Lane 
was harsh in the extreme. 

“She’s a girl who doesn’t know how to get 
along with people,” Mrs. Quincy, the matron, 
had said. 

But Linda and Miss Gilly had “got along” 
beautifully from the first minute. And Linda 
and the girls in school—and Jimmie Andrews— 
and kind Mr. Farrington—they liked each other 
mutually. Even Mrs. Hampton, who thought 
it her duty to mold Linda’s character from time 
to time, was really her excellent friend. Linda 
liked Morrisville and most of the people in it, 
and the liking was returned. 

“But that isn’t saying the ‘someone’ Aunt 
Carol has gone to see, will be crazy about me,” 
ran Linda’s thoughts. “I'll have to try to like 
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her, I suppose—I wish I was grown up—nine- 
teen at least—and then Aunt Carol would let 
me stay here alone. Solomon and Independence 
and I could run this house with one hand tied 


_ behind us.” 


But she wasn’t nineteen and she presently re- 
flected that “anything” would be better than be- 
ing asked to stay with Mrs. Hampton. It is to 
be feared that Linda did not consider Mrs. 
Hampton’s side of the bargain, only her own. 
But had Mrs. Hampton known there was a pos- 
sibility that she might be asked to take care of 
Linda in the absence of Miss Gilly, her reaction 
would have been curiously like Linda’s. 

Linda had the lamp in the living room lit and 
a fire glowing in the base-burner stove, when 
Miss Gilly returned. The fire was rather a lux- 
ury, for they were trying to get along without a 
daily fire, except in the kitchen, until the middle 
of November. But Linda knew it was an ex- 
tremely crisp night and she reckoned on the 
cheerful aspect of a glowing stove, as well as its 
radiant heat, to rest Miss Gilly. 

The little dressmaker came in, looking blue 
and tired. Where Linda glowed in the bracing 
cold weather of late fall, Miss Gilly seemed to 
shrink and fade. But she brightened at the 
sight of the red coals and sank into her comfort- 
able, shabby sewing chair with a sigh of content. 
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“You’re out of breath!” said Linda reproach- 
fully, taking off her hat for her. “What made 
you hurry like that?” 

“Well, I feel rushed,” Miss Gilly explained. 
“There is so much to do. I'll write out the tele- 
gram for you to take in the morning and then 
we'll have to talk about plans. Mrs. Poore will 
come in to-morrow afternoon, when you’re home 
from school.” 

“Mrs. Poore?” echoed Linda uncertainly. 

“My land, Linda, I must seem out of my 
mind,” Miss Gilly apologized. “I don’t believe 
I’ve told you more than her name—I’ve been to 
see Mrs. Poore and she thinks she can come and 
look after you and the house, while I’m gone.” 

“Have I ever seen her?” asked Linda, a little 
excited in spite of herself. 

“No,” Miss Gilly reflected, holding out her 
thin hands to the heat, “no, I don’t believe you 
ever have, Linda. She isn’t young—Mrs. Poore 
must be around sixty, or sixty-two. And she is 
always busy, too—people send for her when they 
need a ‘hit. = 

“Where does she live?” said Linda, stroking 
Solomon who had climbed into her lap with bland 
indifference to his increasing weight. 

“Tl tell you something about Emily Poore,” 
Miss Gilly announced a little gravely. “She 
wouldn’t care—the details she may tell you her- 
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self as she gets to know you. I’m sure she 
wouldn’t say a word against her cousin—her sec- 
ond cousin, it is—but I don’t feel the same re- 
straint. 

“Mrs. Poore is a widow, without chick or 
child,” went on Miss Gilly. “She has had a hard 
life, with little else in it but sickness and loss and 
trouble. Now she is past middle age, she has to 
support herself and she does it as best she can. 
She stays in families where there is illness and 
they can’t afford or don’t want a trained nurse; 
she takes care of children by the hour—stays 
with them nights, if their parents want to go into 
the city to a theater. She never knows one week 
ahead how much money she can earn—you know 
in a place like Morrisville the majority of women 
do all their own work and look after their own 
children—so she never dares spend a cent on lux- 
uries of the simplest kind. She rents a room 
from her cousin, Ann Royal, and the rent for 
that room constantly haunts her. She tries to 
keep it paid up several weeks in advance, so if 
she has no work, she will at least have a place to 
stay. Ann tells the whole town she rents it to her 
for a dollar less than she could get from 
strangers—which will tell you Ann’s conception 
of cousinly kindness. I believe Mrs. Poore 
would ask me for help, before she would appeal 
to Ann.” 
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She stopped to take breath and Linda sat up 
very straight in her chair. 

“I’m glad she is coming here,” she said vehem- 
ently. “I should think she would be glad to get 
away from that cousin. I hope she likes it here, 
Aunt Carol.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
MISS GILLY GOES SOUTH 


Miss Gitty smiled a little. 

“I hope she does, too,” she answered gently. 
“She will take my place and do the housekeep- 
ing. I can’t afford to pay her, but she says it 
fits in nicely with her plans—she has no engage- 
ments at present and she told me she will be glad 
to run the house for her board.” 

“She’s probably glad to get away from her 
cousin,” Linda commented. ‘But Aunt Carol?” 
“Yes, dear?” said Miss Gilly encouragingly. 

Linda hesitated. Gentle as Miss Gilly was, 
easily-persuaded, often taken advantage of by 
her more aggressive customers, there was a cer- 
tain line of reserve about her which even the 
rudest would hesitate to cross. Linda didn’t 
mean to be rude, but she was afraid she might 
give an impression of trying to pry. 

“It’s about money,” she brought out desper- 
ately. “You—you won’t be sewing—and— 
and. G 

“There won’t be money coming in,” said Miss 


Gilly comfortably. “No, of course I’ll have to 
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give up dressmaking, but we’ll hope it will be for 
only a short time. I have a little laid aside and 
this is the time to use it—when Cousin Dorothea, 
who has always been so good to me, needs me. 
The nurse wrote the ticket money will be wired 
me, so the trip will be no expense. We'll man- 
age—and you don’t have to worry, child—you’re 
the star boarder.” 

She and Linda laughed at the old joke— 
Linda knew that the money paid by the state 
enabled Miss Gilly to have an extra mouth in the 
house to feed, but she knew, too, that the sum 
never covered half of what was done for her. 

They stayed up an hour later than Linda’s 
usual bedtime that night, discussing the coming 
change. Miss Gilly took Linda fully into her 
confidence, and Linda learned for the first time 
on what a narrow margin the little brown house 
was made a home. 

“But I have never known want and I don’t 
expect to,” Miss Gilly said cheerfully, “as long 
as I have my hands and my health. And if I 
live to be old and helpless, there is a church home 
waiting for me.” 

“When you're old and helpless, you'll live with 
me and I’ll bring you your breakfast on a gold 
plate,” declared Linda, fiercely tender. “And 
my little brother shall wait on you every minute 
of the day.” 
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Miss Gilly chuckled and seemed to like the 
prospect. Then she saw the clock and in con- 
sternation bundled the dog and cat into the 
kitchen and sent Linda upstairs to bed, promis- 
ing to follow in a few minutes. 

“Are you awake, Linda?” she asked, stopping 
at Linda’s door when she came upstairs later. 
“IT just wanted to tell you that I think Mrs. 
Poore had better have my room, so she can be 
near you. It will be warmer, too.” 

“Yes’m,” agreed Linda sleepily. 

In the morning she took the telegram to the 
railroad station for Miss Gilly and waited to see 
it sent, because she said it gave her a “thrill.” 
Acting on Miss Gilly’s advice, she did not men- 
tion the proposed visit to any of the girls in 
school-_they would, Miss Gilly had surmised, 
ask a hundred questions and until an answer 
came from the South, there was really nothing 
definite to be discussed. 

Linda hurried home at the close of the after- 
noon session and burst into the house like a 
young whirlwind. She did have presence of 
mind enough to refrain from shouting, “Did 
Mrs. Poore come?” But that may have been be- 
cause she had noticed a pair of rubbers on the 
front porch, beside the doormat. It was a driz- 
zling kind of day and Linda had scorned Miss 
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Gilly’s suggestion that overshoes might be com- 
fortable. 

“I don’t like to wear them unless it is abso- 
lutely pouring,” Linda had explained with what 
she thought was great originality. “These shoes 
have very thick soles, Aunt Carol.” 

“Dear me, that’s just what I used to tell my 
mother,” said Miss Gilly with pleasant gravity. 

There was someone in the living room with 
Miss Gilly—Linda heard voices as soon as she 
stepped into the hall. 

“Ts that you, dear?” called Miss Gilly. “Come 
in and meet Mrs. Poore.” 

A round little woman held out a small, plump 
hand to Linda and drew her down beside her on 
the couch. Mrs. Poore wasn’t exactly stout— 
but she was round. Her body was round, her 
brown eyes were round, her cheerful, pleasant 
face was round. She did nothing to break the 
symmetry—her snow-white hair was done up in 
the roundest of old-fashioned “pompadours” and 
she wore a black dress with the white stripes run- 
ning round her. Without knowing why, Linda 
found herself smiling her lovely smile. Those 
round brown eyes glowed with such affectionate 
good will and evidently liked her so immediately, 
that it would have been impossible not to have 
responded. 

“Don’t tell me I’m not as you expected me to 
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be,” begged Mrs. Poore. “I’m never as anyone 
expects me to be—they all think I should be tall 
and angular with blue eyes and glasses. I don’t 
know why, but I’ve seen the disappointed look on 
so many faces that I’ve learned to blame myself.” 

“T thought you’d be—well, taller,” Linda con- 
fessed. 

“It’s my name,” said Mrs. Poore compla- 
cently. “Anyone named Emily Poore is enough 
to conjure up visions of refined, restrained grief. 
I started out to live down my name and perhaps 
I went too far in the other direction; but I tell 
myself a coat button may not be beautiful but it 
certainly does not suggest melancholy.” 

Linda laughed outright. Mrs. Poore did re- 
mind one irresistibly of a button. And she wore 
them sprinkled plentifully on her dress—Ann 
Royal frequently remarked tartly that Emily 
had no more taste in dress than a cat, but then 
she gave her cousin her cast-off clothes and round 
little Mrs. Poore did her brave best to disguise 
them. 

The three plunged into a discussion of ways 
and means and management, and it was soon evi- 
dent that Linda and Mrs. Poore were amazingly 
drawn to each other. Little Miss Gilly beamed 
and a weight lifted from her mind. She would 
not be afraid to leave Linda now. 

Before Mrs. Poore left, it was settled that she 
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was to come the day Miss Gilly set out for Vir- 
ginia. That night, after supper, the telegram 
came from Cousin Dorothea’s nurse—she had 
been fortunate enough to secure reservations for 
the next day but one. Would Miss Gilly come 
at once, for her cousin asked for her continu- 
ously ? 

Then such a bustle of preparation commenced 
in the little brown house! Miss Gilly made 
frantic attempts to notify all her customers, to 
cook enough food to last Linda and Mrs. Poore 
for at least a week. “I'd like you to have some- 
thing on hand,” she explained, when Linda tried 
to get her to save her strength—and to think of 
all possible emergencies and plan a line of action 
to meet them. 

“T don’t think I'll be away much longer than 
ten days,” said Miss Gilly. “Perhaps I'll be 
back in less than a week. It depends, of course, 
on how I find Cousin Dorothea. If the chickens 
act queer, ask Mrs. Hampton—she’s a good 
hand with poultry; if you find the roof leaks, 
send for the plumber—I’m a little afraid of it, 
if there should be a good rain. Don’t try to do 
too much—don’t read in bed—and for pity’s 
sake don’t try to keep anything from me. I 
want to know if you're ill—I’ll come home. 
Cousin Dorothea can have a whole staff of nurses 
to look after her, but you have only me.” 
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Linda kissed her. 

“T'll send for you if anything goes wrong— 
really wrong,” she promised. ‘And you look 
after yourself, Aunt Carol. You know it makes 
you ill if you stay on your feet too many hours 
at a time. Don’t spend the whole day shut in- 
doors—even nurses take their exercise in the 
open air.” 

“T think youre going to get along beautifully 
with Mrs. Poore,” said Miss Gilly, folding stock- 
ings busily. 

She was packing her suitcase and Linda, 
seated on the bed, was watching her. 

“TI think she’s fun!” Linda said now. ‘“Inde- 
pendence likes her, too—and she said she was 
so glad to have a chance to live in a house with 
a dog and a cat in it. She says they’re com- 
pany.” 

_ “Many’s the time I’ve said the same about Sol- 

omon,” agreed Miss Gilly, slipping in a bundle 
of beautifully ironed handkerchiefs. “And I’m 
sure there never was a more intelligent dog than 
Independence. Mrs. Poore’s cousin won’t have 
even a canary in the house—she says it makes 
work.” 

“T fell over a table in the parlor this morn- 
ing,” Linda giggled. “It was pitch dark and 
coming in out of the bright sunshine was blind- 
ing. Mrs. Royal opened the parlor door and 
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I stalked in and like a ninny, kept right on walk- 
ing, till I walked right into a marble-topped 
table. The worst of it was, it was one of those 
little silly tables and I sent it spinning. I felt 
like a chump, helping to pick it up and rescuing 
the books and tidies and souvenir trays that I’d 
pitched off it.” 

Linda had stayed home from school that morn- 
ing and had taken word to Mrs. Poore that Miss 
Gilly was leaving for the South on the 4.35 train 
that afternoon. It was noon now and practically 
everything was ready. Linda got lunch and per- 
suaded Miss Gilly to eat it, though the little 
dressmaker was too excited to know whether she 
was drinking coffee or tea. ‘They had barely 
finished with the dishes when Mrs. Poore arrived, 
her own neat straw suitcase in her hand. 

“I knew Linda would want to go to the sta- 
tion with you,” said Mrs. Poore capably, “so I 
thought I'd come a little early; two bustles and 
hustles at one time are not very soothing to the 
nerves.” 

Linda thought this a most sensible remark and 
when the time came for Miss Gilly to start, there 
was Mrs. Poore, a black silk apron tied over her 
striped frock, looking as much a part of the 
house as though she had always lived there. 
Linda had to fasten Miss Gilly’s gloves for her 
and see that she had her ticket safely in her purse. 


“Heard you were going on the 4.35, Miss Gilly,” he said 


politely. 
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The little dressmaker was nervous and harried 
and breathed a sigh of relief when she found her- 
self out on the street. She would not hear of 
having one of the two taxis in town and, as the 
walk to the station was short, Linda declared she 
could carry the suitcase easily. But when they 
turned from Mrs. Hampton and Mrs. Poore and 
Buddy and Lucy, who stood together in a row in 
the yard and waved farewell, there was Jimmie 
Andrews. 

“Heard you were going on the 4.35, Miss 
Gilly,” he said politely. “And if you don’t mind, 
I can take your suitcase for you.” 

Miss Gilly didn’t mind and Jimmie walked 
with them to the station. It was thrilling to see 
the Southern Limited flagged—“just for me” 
the apologetic Miss Gilly told the station agent 
—and to have a beaming porter take charge of 
the fluttered traveler. Miss Gilly was whisked 
up the steps of the sleeper, her suitcase put in 
after her, and there she stood in the vestibule 
while the train got under way slowly. 

“Good-by, darling,” she called to Linda. 
“Write to me—good-by, Jimmie. Good- 
by ” and already her car was far down the 
platform and the long train gathering speed. 

“What you need now,” said Jimmie concisely, 
“Gs a soda. Come on over to the drugstore.” 

Linda followed him meekly. There is some- 
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thing cheering in a chocolate soda, even on a cold 
November day. Linda felt quite safe from cry- 
ing by the time she had finished hers, and she 
walked back to the house with Jimmie, to find 
Mrs. Poore had the lamps lighted and was at 
the window with Solomon on one side of her and 
Independence on the other. 

“(ll be over in the morning—early,” said 
Jimmie, politely lifting his cap. “To take the 
ashes out,” he added. 

Linda looked bewildered, as well she might. 

“I heard Miss Gilly say Mrs. Poore had 
rheumatism,” Jimmie explained. 

“Only in one knee,” announced Mrs. Poore in 
haste, as though she had been accused unjustly. 

“Well, taking out ashes is a man’s work,” 
Jimmie informed them. “Tl be around, right 
after breakfast.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
WORK FOR THE PLUMBER 


Linpa and Mrs. Poore settled down to a 
steady routine with surprisingly little trouble. 
Miss Gilly wired them of her safe arrival and the 
letter which soon followed spoke of Cousin Doro- 
thea as “being a little better.” 

“Like as not, all she needed was to see Miss 
Gilly,” said Mrs. Poore. “It’s forlorn to be sick 
away from home and never see a familiar face.” 

Linda soon discovered that Mrs. Poore’s most 
marked characteristic was a sense of humor. She 
laughed over mishaps and what another woman 
would have regarded as a trial or trouble, she 
treated as a joke. She was an excellent foil to 
Mrs. Hampton who constantly saw the darker 
side of life. 

“T’ll tell you what I’m going to do, Linda,” 
remarked Mrs. Poore the morning the letter 
came announcing the improvement in Cousin 
Dorothea’s condition. “I’ve been promising to 
make your aunt a rag rug, for a long time. I 
braid mats, you know—lI’ve been saving wool 


material for ages and I have the strips all torn 
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and some of them sewed. Wouldn’t it be nice 
if I could get it finished in time to surprise her 
when she comes back?” 

Linda knew nothing of braided mats, but she 
approved of surprises on general principles. 
And when she saw the rug start to grow under 
Mrs. Poore’s plump, clever fingers, she was in- 
stantly eager and interested. It was fascinating 
to watch how the strands were braided and then 
sewed tightly and, thanks to Linda, the color 
scheme was delightful—browns and tans and 
cream and a soft old rose, just the shades to 
harmonize with the walnut furniture. Mrs. 
Poore didn’t trust her own sense of color values, 
but there was practically no tint she couldn’t se- 
cure by dyeing. The fluttering strips on the 
line roused the curiosity of Mrs. Hampton who 
came over to give good advice, not untinged with 
envy. 

“They say braided mats are coming in again,” 
she observed. “I wish I had time to make some. 
But when you have a house on your hands and 
two children to look after, there isn’t much spare 
time for fancy work.” 

“Well, that depends,” Mrs. Poore deliberated, 
braiding busily. “Now I call making pies fancy 
work—though you may differ from me. ‘The 
average family would be just as well off without 
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pie, and that time could be used for something 
else.” 

“There is nothing that will take the place 
of pie,” announced Mrs. Hampton heavily. 
“Nothing—and a braided mat won’t make up to 
a family for no pie. I never believe in cutting 
down on the food.” 

“Neither do I—look at me,” Mrs. Poore 
chirped blithely. “As for Linda, she doesn’t 
Jook exactly starved. And Solomon is the fat- 
test cat in three counties—do you doubt it?” 

Mrs. Hampton frowned at such levity and 
glanced significantly at Linda. 

“Why don’t you have Linda help you with the 
carpet rags, Mrs. Poore?” she asked. “She could 
braid or do the sewing, I should think.” 

Mrs. Poore calmly threaded a large needle 
with linen thread. 

“She could,” she admitted. “The only thing 
that stops her is Emily Poore. I’m like the chil- 
dren, Frances—I want to make my own present. 
Having someone help me work on it wouldn’t 
be the same at all.” 

Linda contained herself until the visitor had 
departed. Then— 

“T wonder what she’d say if you went over 
some morning when she was making pie?” she 
burst out. “ ‘I should think you’d have Lucy 
help you make pie, Mrs. Hampton,’” she mim- 
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icked. ‘‘ ‘A girl as old as Lucy can surely meas- 
ure the sugar and get out the pie plates for you. 
I do like to see children being useful.’ ” 

Mrs. Poore continued to braid deftly, chuck- 
ling. | 

“What earthly difference does it make?” she 
said sensibly. ‘Not everyone thinks alike on 
fancy work—and it takes rugs and pies both to 
make a happy world.” 

How could Linda help smiling? She forgot 
her momentary irritation at Mrs. Hampton and 
when she went out to feed the chickens half an 
hour later, and Buddy and Lucy followed her 
like faithful shadows, she was her usual pleasant, 
cordial self. 

Two or three days later, another letter came. 
Cousin Dorothea was not so well. The doctor 
did not think it safe to move her North and he 
hinted that it might be several weeks before 
Cousin Dorothea could travel. 

“ll write to her not to feel worried about us,” 
said Mrs. Poore cheerfully. “I think we’re do- 
ing very nicely, don’t you, Linda?” 

Linda did and said so. But that night it 
rained and she was dismayed to be awakened 
shortly after midnight by an ominous “drip! 
drip!” in the hall. 


“The plumber!” she said aloud. “Good gra- 
cious, Aunt Carol was hoping the roof would last 
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through another winter. I wonder how much 
it costs to mend a roof?” 

It was cold, but she put on her slippers and 
warm flannel gown and pattered out into the 
hall. To her surprise someone was there before 
her—Mrs. Poore with a tiny flashlight in her 
hand. 

“I hoped you wouldn’t wake up, Linda,” she 
greeted her. “The roof seems to have sprung a 
leak. I went downstairs and brought up a basin 
—TI suppose the noise of the water dripping into 
that woke you. Be careful and don’t step on the 
damp places.” 

Linda stared disconsolately at the basin into 
which a drop of water fell at precise and regular 
intervals. 

“Aunt Carol was afraid it would leak—she 
said to get the plumber,” she said slowly. “Do 
you think plumbers are expensive, Mrs. Poore?” 

“I know they are,’ Mrs. Poore replied 
promptly. “But perhaps it can be mended with- 
out a plumber—there is some kind of sticky 
roof paint that comes—my cousin, Ann Royal, 
used it. I imagine it is like using toothache wax 
to stop a toothache, instead of visiting the den- 
tist, but we might try and see what it will do.” 

“It would be nice, if we didn’t have to run up 
a plumber’s bill for Aunt Carol to pay,” said 
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Linda wistfully. ‘Where do they sell sticky 
paint, Mrs. Poore?” 

“T think at the hardware store—we’ll find out 
in the morning,” Mrs. Poore answered. “If this 
is the only place where there is a leak, that isn’t 
so serious. Now if the roof was riddled with 
holes, then you would certainly have to send for 
the plumber.” 

In Morrisville the plumber mended practically 
everything, from the roof to the kitchen stove. 
Miss Gilly made her own repairs as far as she 
was able, but she had known for a long time 
that the roof was in bad shape and that she could 
scarcely hope to remedy it herself. 

“It’s all very well to say that keeping a house 
in good repair adds to its value,” the little dress- 
maker had once confided to Linda, “but when 
you haven’t the money to keep everything up, 
there just isn’t any way to do but let things slide 
and hope to be able to mend one place at a time 
as the breaks come.” 

Linda went shiveringly back to bed and by 
morning the rain had stopped. But there was an 
inch of water in the basin to remind her that she 
hadn’t dreamed of a leaky roof. 


“TI have to go uptown this morning and I'll 
find out about the paint,” Mrs. Poore promised. 
“And I'll see how much it will cost to have a 
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man put it on. We won’t run the house in debt, 
if we can help it.” 

Linda put roof and paint out of her mind and 
went serenely to school. At noon she found Mrs. 
Poore pleasantly mysterious. Yes, she had dis- 
covered just the kind of “sticky paint” that was 
meant for patching roofs. No, it was not ter- 
ribly expensive—she thought they could make it 
come within the budget they were carefully try- 
ing to follow. No, it hadn’t been delivered—the 
hardware store would send it up that afternoon. 

Midway in the geography lesson that occupied 
the last period of the second session, Linda was 
struck by a sudden thought. Who was to put 
the paint on the roof? 

“T could do it—if Mrs. Poore didn’t say ‘no,’ ” 
thought Linda. “We have a flat roof and there’s 
no danger. Wouldn’t I like to have Mrs. 
Hampton see me prancing about up there, with 
a paint can in one hand and a brush in the 
other!” 

This entrancing picture so thrilled her that, 
called upon to recite, she had difficulty in de- 
scending from the roof to the Great Lakes and 
failed lamentably in her attempt to answer the 
question. 

She hurried home as soon as school was out— 
“as excited over a can of paint as though it was 
a new dress,” said Agnes Moffat who wanted her 
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to come home with her—and sure enough, there 
was the can of paint on the kitchen floor. 

“Ts it sticky enough?” asked Linda anxiously, 
reading the label as carefully as though she 
were inspecting the guarantee of the Food and 
Drugs Act. 

“Tt’s the best roof paint made,” Mrs. Poore 
announced proudly. “And Linda, I didn’t tell 
you, but the painter comes with it.” 

Linda stared and Mrs. Poore’s eyes began to 
twinkle. 

“A painter to every can,” she affirmed. 
“That’s the way they do things nowadays—every 
effort made to please the customer.” 

“You're plaguing me,” said Linda, smiling, 
but a knock on the kitchen door interrupted her. 

“That must be the painter,’ Mrs. Poore said 
seriously. 

“I was planning to do the painting myself,” 
announced Linda, on her way to the door. 

“Jimmie Andrews!” she gasped, confronting 
that young person neatly attired in a jumper 
and overalls. 


“T thought you had to work in the store!”’ she 
accused him. 

“Afternoon off,” he grinned. “May I come 
in?” 

Linda laughed and Mrs. Poore echoed her, 
and Jimmie, closing the door behind him, pro- 
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duced a brush from one of his back pockets with 
the air of a veteran. 

_ “TI was going to do the painting,” Linda pro- 
tested. 

“Woman’s place,” explained Jimmie sweetly, 
“is in the home and not on it. You'd freeze your 
fingers and furnish a spectacle for the neighbors 
into the bargain.” 

“Well, why can’t I help?’ Linda asked 
eagerly. 

Jimmie was struggling with the cover of the 
paint can which was, he asserted rather breath- 
_ lessly, put on to stay. 

“There’s—only just—one—spot to paint,” he 
said jerkily. “I won’t be up there longer than 
fifteen minutes myself—good grief!’ 

The cover yielded so suddenly that Jimmie 
lifted his hand and the disc sailed skyward and 
brought up against the ceiling, to fall on the 
stove with a ringing clatter. 

“Well, it looks sticky enough to stop a leak,” 
commented Linda, leaning forward to inspect 
the contents of the can. 

“T’ll stir it up with a stick,” Jimmie said 
briskly. “What is that in the corner—can I have 
that?” 

“That happens to be the clothes stick,” re- 
turned Mrs. Poore. “I should say you couldn’t 
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have it. Tl get you an old broomstick—there’s 
one down cellar.”’ 

Jimmie offered to go and get it himself, and 
Linda was testing the brush by drawing it back 
and forth on the table surface when Mrs. Poore 
touched her arm and nodded toward the window. 


CHAPTER XV 
“WOMAN'S PLACE” 


“HERE comes Mrs. Hampton,” whispered the 
old lady. 

“She saw the paint come,” Linda declared. 
“And of course she has to find out what is going 
on.” 

Tkat was Mrs. Hampton’s mission, frankly 
revealed in her first sentence, “What are you 
going todo? I saw the hardware wagon stop. I 
hope you're not going to remodel the house while 
Carol Gilly is away.” 

“Got to paint the roof, Mrs. Hampton,” 
Jimmie announced, appearing in the cellar door- 
way. “Soon as I stir up this stuff, we’re going 
to mend a little rift in the lute.” 

Mrs. Hampton did not care for poetry. 

“I suppose you mean the roof leaks,” she said 
matter-of-factly. “I don’t have a mite of faith 
in roof paint; you’re only wasting your time and 
money. But if you're really going up on the 
roof, will you do me a favor, Jimmie Andrews?” 

Jimmie signified that he would be pleased to 


serve her. 
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“Then wait till I get my camera, and you take 
a picture of our chimney,” said Mrs. Hampton. 
“T have the feeling some of the bricks are loose 
and I want to see for myself, before I send for 
a mason.” 

“T’ll go up on your roof and look,” offered 
Jimmie. 

“That won’t be necessary,” Mrs. Hampton re- 
plied hastily. “You might fall off and break 
your neck and then your mother would sue me 
for damages. I'll get the camera and that will 
do every bit as well.” 

She hurried off and was back in a few minutes. 
Jimmie put the camera in his pocket, took the 
paint and brush and departed for the roof. 
Linda tagged him to the stepladder that led from 
the attic to the roof and, despite his protests that 
she would take cold, stood on the top rung, so 
that just her head showed above the scuttle, and 
watched him daub the thick tarry substance well 
around the cracks of the chimney and down the 
seams of the tin where it might reasonably be 
supposed the rain would seep. 

“Don’t forget to take the picture,” she warned 
him, when he had finished. 

“Gee, I would have gone down without giving 
it a thought,” Jimmie said gratefully. ‘How 
can I have the Hampton chimney on my mind?” 

“You see women are needed outside the 
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home,” declared Linda with mischievous em- 
phasis. 

_ “Half out and half in, is about right,” Jimmie 
_pronounced neatly as he pressed the bulb. 
“Let’s go down—br-r, it feels like real winter 
to-day, doesn’t it?” 

He returned the camera to its owner, put away 
the paint and brushes under the cellar stairs and 
went away, whistling. He had already taken out 
the ashes for that day and filled the wood box 
for Mrs. Poore, and the coal scuttle. She said, 
a dozen times a day, that there never was such 
a thoughtful boy, and even Mrs. Hampton ad- 
mitted that he was “real handy.” 

“It’s because he is used to waiting on his 
mother,” she explained. ‘Most boys can’t see 
anything to be done in a house, but Jimmie An- 
drews knows that meals don’t cook themselves. 
Half the time he does the dishes for his mother, 
when she comes home tired at night.” 

Linda had often thought that Jimmie would 
fit into her “family” beautifully as the big 
brother. Still, it was hardly likely that his 
mother would consider such a plan—he was her 
- whole “family” and she wouldn’t be natural if 
she did not want him to live with and take care 
of her. 

“But I’ll have a brother just like Jimmie,” 
Linda promised herself. “And a grandmother 
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like Mrs. Poore. Why, she could be the grand- 
mother—I never thought of that. I wasn’t crazy 
about a grandmother, anyway, till I knew her. 
She’s heaps of fun and she never complains— 
and her white hair is so pretty—it makes her 
look like a story-book grandmother.” 

It must be confessed that the question of fi- 
nances loomed large in the minds of Linda and 
Mrs. Poore. Miss Gilly had explained the 
weekly sum on which she managed the house, and 
both were fired with the laudable ambition not 
only to refrain from exceeding this limit but to 
have a margin left over, if possible. 

“Butter’s gone up,” Linda would report as 
one mentioning a catastrophe. “I’d like to know, 
how the French woman would manage that.” 

For she and Mrs. Poore had evolved a myth- 
ical personage known to them only as “‘the 
French woman,” whose economy was proverbial. 
Linda had heard somewhere that the French are 
the most thrifty nation in the world and that a 
French woman could feed her family on what 
the American housewife throws away. F'or some 
reason she found this insistence on national econ- 
omy exceedingly irksome—perhaps because, like 
many another American family, she and Miss 
Gilly lived very simply and absolutely without 
waste. Mrs. Poore, characteristically enough, 
saw the humor of the situation and adopted “the 
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French woman” as a conversational friend. 

“Now here are the orange skins,” Linda would 
remark doubtfully. “What would the French 
woman do with those?” 

’ “Dry them and use them to flavor puddings 
_ with,” said Mrs. Poore quickly. “Or candy 
them—only I think it is a waste of sugar.” 

“One of the girls read somewhere that a 
French woman saves the coffee grounds and 
dries them to stuff pincushions with,” Linda sub- 
mitted another day. 

“That’s lovely,” the placid Mrs. Poore agreed. 
“But after the fifteenth dozen, what does she 
need with pincushions? Or does she sell them?” 

“TI don’t know,” Linda admitted. “If all the 
coffee grounds were saved for a year, the house 
would be full of pincushions, wouldn’t it? If she 
could make pins, there would be some sense to 
that.” 

And a few mornings later Linda announced 
that she meant to put “the French woman” in 
her place. 

“Here’s a rotten orange in the fruit basket,” 
she said. “Now what possible use could a 
French woman make of a rotten orange?” 

The familiar twinkle sparkled in Mrs. Poore’s 
merry eyes. 

“My dear child, she wouldn’t allow an orange 
to rot in her house, in the first place,” she de- 
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clared firmly. ‘And if it did, she would bury it 
in the garden for fertilizer.” 

“T’ll give up,” said Linda, laughing. “Be- 
tween the French woman and your imagination, 
I haven’t the ghost of a chance to win any 
argument.” 

Time went quickly and soon Miss Gilly had 
been away two weeks. Cousin Dorothea re- 
mained “about the same,” but she constantly 
begged Miss Gilly to stay with her. Her phy- 
sician, too, had asked her to stay. A nurse did 
all the lifting and Miss Gilly’s companionship 
was what the patient really needed. 

“It just seems to me I cannot leave her,” 
wrote Miss Gilly. “She clings to me and she 
will wake from a sound sleep and call for me. I 
have promised her not to go without telling her 
several days in advance. If you can spare me 
longer, I think I ought to remain.” 

Linda wrote and Mrs. Poore wrote, urging 
her to stay as long as her cousin needed her. 
Everything was running smoothly in the little 
brown house, ‘said the individual letters, the 
chickens were laying well, considering the cold 
weather, Linda was having no trouble in school, 
the coal was lasting beautifully. Not exciting 
letters, not “thrilling” in any way, but infinitely 
precious to Miss Gilly because they gave her the 
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home. 

Saturday morning was always a busy time in 


_ the little brown house—Mrs. Poore usually had 
_baking to do and Linda put her room in order. 


She was busily at work, her head tied up in a 
white cloth, one bright, cold Saturday morning, 
when the postman’s whistle sounded at the door. 

“Linda!” called Mrs. Poore, who had 
answered his ring, “Linda, here’s a package and 
a letter for Miss Gilly.” 

Linda glided downstairs—Mrs. Poore was 
fond of saying that no one ever needed stairs 
less—and inspected the mail. 

“Aunt Carol said to open anything that 
came,” she said. ‘Perhaps it is a present for 
her.” 

But it wasn’t a present—the package re- 
vealed several yards of flowered challie and the 
letter was from an old customer of Miss Gilly’s, 
a woman living miles out of town. 

“ . . The Ladies Aid is going to give a 
reception to the new minister,” ran the letter, 
“and I have nothing to wear. If you will just 
make this dress after the last pattern and send 


it to me, within the next week, I won’t have a 


bit of trouble. Put on any trimming you think 
is suitable and be sure to cut it like the last one.” 
Then followed mailing directions and a second 
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reminder that the writer’s presence at the re- 
ception depended on the completion of the new 
gown within the time specified. 

“Well, what do you know about that?” de- 
manded Linda, rubbing her nose thoughtfully 
with the dust cloth she still held in her hand. 

“By the time you get the cloth back to her and 
she has another dressmaker hunted up, it will 
be too late for the reception,’ Mrs. Poore 
worried. 

They looked at each other gravely. Each 
read the other like a book. 

“Aunt Carol has her patterns all tied up and 
labeled,” said Linda, “in the cabinet beside the 
sewing machine.” 

“T couldn’t cut a tablecloth,” Mrs. Poore con- 
fessed, “but I can sew. Let’s look at those 
patterns.” 

Baking and dusting were pushed aside for the 
moment and Linda hastily turned the contents 
of the cabinet out on the floor. 

“Here it is,” she cried triumphantly. ‘“Here’s 
one marked, ‘Mrs. Humphrey Watts, Allendale’ 
—that’s the name and address on the letter. It 
isn’t a fussy pattern, either.” 

They discussed the possibilities of wasting the 
challie by mistakes in cutting, but that afternoon 
Linda went confidently to work and in less than 
an hour had the dress cut and basted. Miss Gilly 
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had made notes on her pattern, for her own 
guidance, and these proved most useful to the 
young novice. 

_“Now let me do the stitching,” said Mrs. 
. Poore, “and you run and get some fresh air 
—you’ve just about worked your head off to-day 
—that’s an expression you taught me.” 

The two conspirators worked at the challie 
“in alternate shifts,” as Mrs. Poore defined it, 
and it would be hard to say who was the more ex- 
cited when it was finally finished and packed 
ready for mailing to Mrs. Watts of Allendale. 

“I only hope she likes the flat net collar and 
jabot and white cuffs and the black velvet but- 
tons,” fluttered Linda. “You don’t suppose she 
is very young and will say we’ve made it too 
old for her, do you?” 

“That pattern was a forty—so she’s well- 
built,” Mrs. Poore enumerated on her fingers. 
“The challie is a conservative pattern and ma- 
terial, so she isn’t twenty; and she is going to 
the reception given by the Ladies’ Aid, so she 
must be past forty—I think she will be satisfied, 
Linda.” 

They watched the mails rather closely for the 
next week and were rewarded by a missive 
marked “Allendale,” some six days later. Mrs. 
Watts wrote to thank Miss Gilly for the dress 
which was, so she assured her, a perfect fit and 
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“the prettiest dress at the reception.” She en- 
closed a money order “the same as the last”’ and 
sent her warmest thanks. 

“Don’t mention ‘the French woman’ to me,” 
said Linda proudly. “I guess we can keep the 
wolf from the door and have the plumber if we 
really need him.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
“GRANDPA IS SICK” 


Linpa had kept the small and silent David 
in mind and she had promised herself to go up to 
the cabin on the hillside, at her first opportunity, 
and see whether the boy and his grandfather 
were again living there. 

The Hiking Club rather wearied in well doing 
as the days grew colder, and the members began 
to hint that staying home by the radiator or fire- 
place and working on Christmas presents was 
vastly preferable to tramping against a raw 
wind. Linda sewed with them fitfully, but she 
could not altogether give up the walks she loved. 

“Mrs. Poore,” she said one morning, “I'd like 
to climb Baldy Face this afternoon, before I 
come home.” 

It was never necessary to “lead up to” a sub- 
ject with Mrs. Poore. The white-haired lady 
could always be trusted to consider a question 
_ fairly and one didn’t have to go softly because of 
fear of hurting her nerves or feelings. 

“Tt’s a long walk for you to take alone,” she 


answered. now, “but I suppose you’ve done it be- 
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fore: only try to come home before dark, for you 
don’t want to be wandering around the mountain 
after sunset.” 

“T’ll hurry,” promised Linda, and Mrs. Poore 
said she would feed the chickens. 

Linda was especially anxious to investigate 
the cabin alone—she knew that if the grand- 
father and David were actually occupying it, 
they would not welcome guests and the fewer 
the better for the success of her mission. For 
Linda had a mission. She meant to make friends 
with David and, if possible, help him. 

She managed to slip away from school, not so 
easy a matter when half a dozen girls were in- 
terested in her destination, and struck out for 
Baldy Face, the nearest approach to a mountain 
that Morrisville could offer. The trees were bare 
now and the underbrush dry and crackling. 
Linda seemed to be the only living thing for 
miles around as she followed the narrow trail 
that led up and then, the summit reached, dipped 
down and struggled to the foot again. 

The forlorn, almost ghostly, little cabin stood 
out plainly now that there was no foliage to 
shelter it. ‘The crazy tin smoke pipe leaned at 
a worse angle than Linda remembered it, the 
litter around the door was greater and there were 
more rags stuffed in the windows. A little figure 
was picking something up as Linda came into the 
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clearing, and putting it in a small tin pail which 
hung on his arm. 

“David!” called Linda softly. ‘David—it’s 
_ Linda Lane. Don’t you remember me?” 

_ If he was startled, he did not show it. He 
looked at her with the old, familiar intent look 
and was silent. 

“Do you live here now?” asked Linda. 

“Yes,” he whispered. “Grandpa is sick,” he 
added, apparently as surprised to find himself 
volunteering any information, as Linda was to 
hear him. 

“He is? Is he in the cabin?” Linda demanded, 
a sudden vision of the interior of such a place 
presenting itself. 

David nodded shyly. 

“T’m picking up chips,” he said. “Grandpa’s 
awful sick.” 

Linda was mortally certain that “Grandpa” 
would have to be very ill indeed before he would 
welcome a caller, but she could not go away with- 
out at least seeing how the old man was and 
whether he would allow her to do anything to 
make him more comfortable. 

“I’m going in,” she told David and before he 
could protest—if indeed he meant to—she had 
stepped across the crumbling door sill. 

“Who’s that?” a cracked, hoarse voice greeted 
her. 
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“I’m Linda Lane,” said the girl a trifle 
nervously. “I heard you were ill—isn’t there 
something I can do for you?” 

The old man lay in one corner of the cabin, on 
a high heap of what looked at first glance to be 
rags. ‘There were really three old mattresses 
under him, one piled on top of the other, and a 
medley of old coats and nondescript garments 
spread over him as bed clothing. 

He raised a matted gray head and gazed sus- 
piciously at Linda. 

“T’ve seen you before,” he said. “You were 
up here last year. And you were with that par- 
cel of giggling girls who passed us on the road 
a month or so back. You didn’t think I saw 
you, but I did. Do you belong to any society?” 

Linda shook her head. 

“No,” she said with an earnestness that was 
convincing. “I don’t belong to any society. I 
wish you'd let me help you—have you anything 
to eat?” 

David had followed her as far as the doorway 
and now stood there watching his grandfather 
as though uncertain what he meant to do. 

“We're no charity folks,’ the old man 
growled. “I won’t have people coming from the 
town and telling me what to do. But now I’m 
laid up, there’s no way to get to the grocery 
store.” 
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“T'll go for you,” Linda offered eagerly. “I 

won't tell anyone in town about you, either, if 
you say not to. I can bring you the things my- 
self and no one need know.” 
_ “The boy’s too young to have any sense, or 
I’d send him,” said David’s grandfather crossly. 
“IT don’t know but Ill have to trust you—I 
thought I was going to get over this spell right 
away, but I’ve been laid up for a week.” 

“Don’t you want a doctor?” asked Linda 
timidly. 

“No, I don’t,” the old man returned shortly. 
“A doctor wouldn’t do me any good. I’m 
seventy-eight and I never had a doctor and don’t 
want to begin now.” 

Linda knew it was no use to argue—she had 
promised not to notify any of the townsfolk 
about the plight of these two waifs in the cabin— 
so she wisely steered the conversation into safer 
channels. What could she get in the town for 
them? 

The old grandfather drew a greasy purse from 
under the pile of rags and opening it, extracted 
a greasy, dirty bill. 

“Here’s a pencil,” he said, holding out a 
stubby length. “You write down what I tell 
you to get.” 

Linda wore a pencil on a black ribbon around 
her neck and she had paper in the books she 
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carried. She was thankful to be able to make 
out the list without having to borrow any acces- 
sories. 

“T can’t bring the things to-night,” she said, 
when she had written down a pitifully meager 
list of groceries, “but I'll be up as soon as school 
is out. I have to go to school you know.” 

“Well, that’s a waste of time,” the grandfather 
declared, ‘“‘but if you’ve started it, you’ll have to 
keep going, or the school folks will pester you. 
That’s the reason I never sent the boy to school 
—once you start ’em, you can’t stop ’em.”’ 

Linda was so sorry for him—old and sick and 
in miserable want—that she didn’t feel the slight- 
est desire to argue on the school question. She 
was afraid there was nothing in the cabin for sup- 
per, but she did not wish to ask. Linda remem- 
bered many questions put by well-meaning but 
tactless visitors to the rooms of the Children’s 
Society, and she had no intention of joining the 
ranks of those who think that because people 
are poor they are also thick-skinned. 

“TI come as soon as I can,” she promised. 

“And mind you don’t chatter,” the old man 
insisted. 

“I won't,” Linda assured him. “Good-by, 
David.” 

She hurried home, her mind working busily. 
She must help David and the old grandfather, 
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too. The cabin was cold and dirty and David 
would be sick, too, if someone didn’t take care 
of him. 

“Tl tell Mrs. Poore,” Linda decided, as she 
_ moved swiftly along. “She will keep the secret 
—and she may be able to plan some way of help- 
ing. I wish I dared take a lot of things to eat 
up there—eggs and milk and the kind of food 
that David needs.” 

But when she spoke of this wish to Mrs. 
Poore, after she had told her about the cabin, the 
former advised her to wait. 

“By and by, perhaps, you will be able to do 
more,” she said, “but you'll have to gain their 
confidence first. Take just the things the old 
man ordered to-morrow. Maybe you can take 
David a bag of cookies or some of our cup cakes 
—but be patient and willing to make friends 
slowly, dear.” 

Though Linda did not suspect it, Mrs. Poore 
was uneasy. She did not know how ill the old 
grandfather might be—whether it was safe to let 
Linda visit the cabin alone—or whether it was 
right to let the town authorities remain in ig- 
norance of the condition of affairs as Linda had 
found it in the cabin. But when Mrs. Poore was 
in doubt, she refused to make hasty decisions. 
She would turn things over carefully in her 
mind, consider all angles, before she decided 
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what to do. In the meantime, Linda might have 
her way since there was nothing to prove it 
wasn’t the right way, and Mrs. Poore would help 
all she could. It wasn’t likely that the old man 
was sick with a contagious disease, for David was 
well—Mrs.. Poore knew that old age and ex- 
posure and improper nourishment were the prob- 
able causes of the grandfather’s illness. 

Linda bought the groceries and took them up 
to the cabin the next afternoon. She also took 
David half a dozen great sugar cookies, each 
as large as a dinner plate. This, Mrs. Poore 
asserted, was the way cookies should be cut. 

The old man’s voice was hoarser than ever, but 
his eyes were bright and keen and he insisted on 
unwrapping the package and checking off the 
items. 

“All right,” he said gruffly, when he had 
finished. “Didn’t know but you'd try to 
smuggle in some fancy dingle-does. What’s 
that in the bag?” 

“Sugar cookies for David,” Linda answered 
pleasantly. | 

“Don’t think much of sweet stuff,” the old 
man growled, but to her relief he did not order 
her to take the cookies back. 

Linda put the few groceries away in a shal- 
low cupboard in one corner of the cabin and in- 
spected the smoky fire in the rickety stove. 
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“T could make it burn better,” she observed. 
“Well then, why don’t you?” was the old man’s 
response. “The boy does the best he can, but 
- he’s afraid of setting himself on fire, or the house. 
- Kind of timid, the boy is.” 

Linda didn’t wonder. The ramshackle cabin 
could blaze like tinsel and certainly a child like 
David had reason to fear the vagaries of the 
cracked old stove. 

She opened the draft, stirred the layer of 
chips deftly and dropped in a stick or two of 
wood she found on the floor. 

“Why don’t you let me make you some cof- 
fee?” she suggested. “I will have time and 
David can show me where to find the things.” 

To her surprise, the old man murmured some- 
thing that sounded like “all right.” 

Making coffee was a much simpler process 
than could be strictly approved. David brought 
her a pail—she thought it suspiciously like the 
one in which he had gathered chips—and Linda 
washed it for service as a coffeepot. ‘There was 
no teakettle, so she made the coffee with cold 
water from the rusty pump. But it smelled de- 
liciously fragrant as it brewed and the old 
grandfather drank two cups greedily. 

“Some girls can’t make coffee fit to drink,” 
he said, which might be considered an attempt 
at a compliment. 


CHAPTER XVII 
TWO RUNAWAYS 


Lipa saw to it that David had some supper— 
she could not induce the old man to eat any solid 
food—and then it was time for her to go home. 
The days were short and darkness came early 
and she had no wish to be feeling her way down 
the mountain. 

Guided by Mrs. Poore’s advice, she waited 
several days before she went to the cabin again. 
In the meantime she had found a heavy cloth 
skirt in the attic—one of Cousin Dorothea’s, of 
course, and she worked faithfully, trying to cut 
it over into a coat for David. The child was far 
too thinly clad for the November weather, and 
the remembrance of his red, chapped hands and 
thin little body hurt Linda poignantly. 

“T’ll have to guess at the size,” she told Mrs. 
Poore, ‘‘and I don’t suppose it will look much 
like a tailored overcoat. But it will certainly 
help to keep him from freezing. It’s a wonder 
to me he doesn’t perish from the cold.” 

“Poor little chap,” Mrs. Poore said sadly. “I 


wish you could bring him down here and let me 
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give him a good hot meal and thaw him out be- 
side the stove. I don’t believe the grandfather 
would let you borrow him, though—he is prob- 

_ ably afraid that the child will be taken from him 
_ and put in some institution.” 

Linda regarded the coat dubiously, when she 
had finished it. Certainly its resemblance to a 
tailored garment was of the slightest, but it was 
warm and Linda hoped David would not be 
critical. She would have liked to take blankets 
and sheets—in fact there was nothing in the way 
of household furnishings that could be mentioned 
which was not needed in the cabin—but she knew 
that the old man would not be apt to look kindly 
on any attempt to make the cabin more com- 
fortable. 

She suspected it might be her imagination, but 
it seemed to her there was a shade more warmth 
in the greeting the grandfather gave her when 
she entered the cabin, the little coat flapping 
over her arm. 

“Thought you'd given up slumming,” he said 
sourly. “What’s that on your arm?” 

“It’s a coat—for David,” Linda answered. 
“T made it and I’m afraid it isn’t very successful. 
Tailoring is harder work than dressmaking. 
Try it on, David.” 

She buttoned the garment around him and 
stood off to survey the effect. Except for a 
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slight fullness around the hem, it looked neat and 
serviceable and David beamed with evident 
approval. 

“Huh—are you a dressmaker?” asked his 
grandfather. 

“No, but I’ve made dresses,” Linda replied. 

“You never made any to sell,” said the grand- 
father as though he were stating a serious fault. 

Linda remembered Mrs. Watts and her mail- 
order frock. 

“I certainly have,” she told him with spirit. 
“My aunt is a dressmaker and I cut and sewed 
a dress for a customer of hers. Mrs. Poore 
helped me sew it, but the cutting and basting I 
did myself. And the money came for it and a 
letter saying it was a very nice dress.” 

“What did you do with the money?” asked the 
old man, who had listened intently. 

“Put it in the bank for Aunt Carol, of course,” 
Linda said. “It was her money. She really is 
a dressmaker, you know, and I was just trying.” 

“Humph!” commented the grandfather and 
lapsed into silence. 

He was still in bed and Linda managed to 
coax from David the information that he spent 
all his time there. As nearly as she could judge, 
he had a heavy cold and he seemed to want 
nothing but coffee. Linda made him some now, 
hot and strong, and then gave David the 
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animal crackers and milk she had brought him. 

“Coffee is very bad for children,” she said 
severely. “David will be sick, too, if he doesn’t 
eat the right kind of things.” 

David’s grandfather made no reply to this 
sensible observation, but watched Linda while 
she tried to brush up around the stove. It was 
almost hopeless to attempt to bring any order 
into the cabin, though Linda did heat water and 
wash David’s face and hands and, with a fresh 
supply, managed to wash the dishes which were 
stacked in an untidy pile at one end of the table. 
Everything was dirty in the one room the cabin 
contamed, everything was broken, and despite 
the fire she coaxed to burn briskly in the stove, 
the place was “like a barn,” as she later reported 
to Mrs. Poore. 

The little supply of groceries she had bought 
was almost exhausted and she detected a look of 
relief in the shrewd old eyes fixed piercingly 
upon her when she asked if she should go for 
more. 

The grandfather drew out the small, greasy 
purse, took out several pieces of change and 
directed her to write down the list of things he 
- wanted. 

“Mind, you’re not to chatter,” he said as be- 
fore. “I won’t have all the gossips in town talk- 
ing me over and doing me good.” 
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Linda promised not to chatter, though she 
couldn’t help thinking that some “doing good” 
would not come amiss applied to the forlorn old 
creature on the ragged mattress. 

“Are you sure you ought to go there, Linda?” 
Mrs. Poore asked a little anxiously that night. 
“Don’t you think I might go with you and wait 
in the clearing, if the grandfather objected to 
my coming inside?” 

“Well, you see,” said Linda slowly, “I prom- 
ised not to tell anyone in town. And he wouldn’t 
stop to find out that you didn’t belong to a 
‘society’ or were not connected with the town 
authorities. He would be sure to think I had 
broken my word, and goodness only knows 
what he would do then. Let’s wait a little while 
longer. I feel perfectly safe—he’s getting more 
friendly. Id like to take him hot soup to- 
morrow, if I could.” 

And she did, for Mrs. Poore put it in a tin 
pail and it was an easy matter to heat it on the 
rickety stove. The grandfather barely tasted 
his, but David disposed of a bowlful with zest. 

The old man could hardly speak above a 
whisper and his hand was hot and dry as it 
touched Linda’s, when she gave him the bundle 
of groceries. He opened them and checked them 
up as he had done the first time. He offered no 
thanks, but neither did he find fault. 
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Linda of course could not make daily trips 
to the cabin. Mrs. Poore would have dissuaded 
her, even if she had had the time. Her poultry 
demanded a good share of her attention and 
_ affairs at school were often pressing. The re- 
ports from Virginia were not reassuring. 
Cousin Dorothea might show slight improve- 
ment for a day, but a relapse invariably followed. 
She clung desperately to Miss Gilly and, though 
the little dressmaker had moments when she 
- worried about her neglected trade, she could not 
bring herself to consider leaving a place where 
she was so manifestly needed. She admitted that 
she did not worry about Linda—she and Mrs. 
Poore were so evidently fond of each other and 
so congenial, that they could be trusted to help 
each other in any emergency that might arise. 

As it happened, the emergency that first pre- 
sented itself was not immediately connected with 
the little brown house. Linda came home from 
Edith Groves’ house one afternoon to find Mrs. 
Hampton sitting on the kitchen steps. 

“You'll freeze!’ Linda greeted her in aston- 
ishment. “Is anything the matter?” 

_ Something was plainly wrong, but poor Mrs. 

Hampton was unable to overcome habit, even 
in moments of distress. 

“Some people never stay home,” she observed. 
“T’ve been waiting here half an hour.” 
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“Mrs. Poore went to the city this afternoon,” 
explained Linda, taking the key from under the 
doormat—an old-fashioned custom that half of 
Morrisville still followed. 

Mrs. Hampton rose wearily and followed 
Linda into the kitchen. Once there and es- 
tablished in a rocker, she proceeded to burst 
into tears, a sudden and appallingly devastating 
performance that filled Linda, Solomon and In- 
dependence with awe. They stood in a half 
circle about her and stared. 

“It’s Buddy and Lucy,” sobbed Mrs. Hamp- 
ton. ‘“They’ve run away.” 

“Run away?” Linda echoed stupidly. “You 
mean they’re lost?” 

“They've run away,” repeated Mrs. Hamp- 
ton. “They've taken bread and butter and 
cookies and my two red blankets. You'll find 
them, won’t you, Linda? I don’t want to have 
it all over town—you know there was their 
father.” 

Linda stifled an impulse to grin. She had 
heard about Mr. Hampton, some years deceased, 
from Miss Gilly. Mr. Hampton had found life 
at home too difficult at times and he had been 
driven to making what he referred to as “‘pil- 
grimages” to distant cities. He always sent 
money home regularly and invariably he came 
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back, but three or four times a year he dis- 
appeared from Morrisville and he had died two 
hundred miles from home. Now his widow 
_ evidently feared his children had inherited his 
_tendency to wander, though the picture of the 
small Buddy and Lucy making “pilgrimages” 
to distant places, when they were scarcely able to 
go “uptown” without an older person in tow, 
was distinctly amusing. 

“You'll find them, won’t you, Linda?” said 
Mrs. Hampton again. 

She was sure Linda Lane could do anything 
she made up her mind to do, though this flatter- 
ing opinion was quite foreign to Mrs. Hamp- 
ton’s expressed views. She felt it her duty to 
keep Linda in her place and she believed that 
praise would only intensify Linda’s tendency to 
be “bossy.” Yet in a crisis, Mrs. Hampton 
turned instinctively to the young girl and relied 
on her judgment without question. 

“Tl try to find them,” promised Linda. “I 
think they must have gone camping—they’re 
_ forever talking about it. That would explain 
the blankets. Vl go right away, Mrs. Hamp- 
ton, and you tell Mrs. Poore what I’m doing and 
that I said I’d come back as soon as I could.” 

“T’ll feed the chickens for you,” Mrs. Hamp- 
ton said practically. “I knew you could do 
something, Linda—I hope in all mercy Buddy 
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and Lucy are not going to grow up to be 
gypsies.” 

Linda thought it unlikely and as she walked 
briskly up the street, her eyes were twinkling. 
She was thinking of Mrs. Poore and how that 
sympathetic woman would smile at the story. 

“T never saw such a girl,” said Mrs. Hampton 
aloud, staring after her. “I declare, you’d think 
she knew exactly where to go to find them.” 

As a matter of fact, Linda had a fair idea of 
where it would be wise to look for the children. 
She was sure they had gone camping, choosing 
a cold, damp day because the cookie jar hap- 
pened to be full, most hkely. Buddy was always 
talking about camping out and Lucy always did 
as he suggested. There was just one spot in 
Morrisville, or near it, that offered any attraction 
for the would-be camper. That was the moun- 
tain. 

“And Buddy and Lucy were up there with 
me last spring,” reflected Linda, unconsciously 
quickening her steps. “They saw the cabin and 
it was empty. _ I shouldn’t wonder if Buddy had 
his eye on that.” 

She hurried up the trail and down on the other 
side of Baldy Face. Nearing the ramshackle 
cabin she heard voices and when she came in 
sight of the clearing, there stood three children, 
their heads close together. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
UP THE TRAIL 


“HEtto, Linda,” said Buddy Hampton 
calmly. 

“And what do you call it you are doing?” 
Linda asked curiously. 

Lucy was seated on the roll of blankets and 
David, in the coat Linda had made for him, stood 
beside her. 

“We came up here to camp,” explained 
Buddy, “and this boy says he lives here. But he 
didn’t used to, Linda.” 

“Of course you can’t camp in a house where 
people live,” Linda answered. “And anyway, 
Buddy, don’t you think you’re mean to go away 
without telling your mother where you plan to 
go, or what you are going to do? You know she 
worries about you, when you are not home.” 

Buddy kicked a dry branch defiantly. 

“We're only going to stay one night,” he 
offered. “We're coming home to-morrow. 
Lucy says it is lonely here.” 

“Lucy has more sense than you have,” Linda 
informed him. “I’m going inside a few minutes 


and then we'll start home.” 
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Lucy clutched her dress in sudden alarm. 

“Don’t go in there, Linda,” she whispered. 
“There’s a funny man in there.” 

‘“David’s grandfather,” Linda said. ‘“He’s 
sick—it’s all right, Lucy. Ive been up here 
before.” 

“But he sings,” persisted Lucy. “He sings 
so funny—you don’t like it, do you?” she added, 
turning to David. 

To Linda’s surprise, the silent David shook 
his head and shivered. 

“He sings all the time,” he volunteered. “In 
the night, too.” 

Linda was puzzled, but she did not hesitate. 

“You stay here,” she directed, “and wait for ; 
me. Il see what is the matter—perhaps 
David’s grandfather is worse.” 

Her first glance confirmed the fear. The old 
grandfather was worse—much worse. ‘That was 
plainly to be seen. He was tossing about on the 
wretched mattress, his eyes burning. And he 
sang, in his poor, cracked voice, sang endlessly, 
a tuneless song of which the words were in- 
distinguishable because of his hoarseness. 

“Tl have to tell now,” said Linda compas- 
sionately. ‘I don’t believe when you are as sick 
as this, you'll care if I bring you a doctor—I’m 
so sorry.” 

But the singing went on and the bright eyes, 
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wide-open, gave no sign that they saw her. 

Linda went out to the children who were 
standing expectantly, their gaze directed at the 
house. 

““David’s grandfather is very ill,” she said 
- directly. 

It was one secret of Linda’s influence with 
children that she always spoke to them natu- 
rally and straight forwardly. She never pre- 
tended or assumed an attitude of superiority 
because she was a few years older. | 

“David,” went on Linda, “you'll stay here 
till I come back, won’t you, dear? There is 
nothing to be afraid of, and I don’t think we 
ought to leave poor sick Grandpa alone. I'll be 
back just as soon as I can and I'll bring you 
something to eat.” 

“We can stay with him,” Buddy suggested, 
but Lucy pressed close to Linda and did not 
second the motion. 

“Your mother is worried stiff about you, and 
you're going home with me,” announced Linda. 
“Bring along the blankets—your mother men- 
tioned those. Ill hurry, David—you’re a good 
boy to stay.” 

She looked back once as she and the Hampton 
children carefully picked their way down the 
trail. David was standing, watching them, a 
silent and pathetic little figure. 
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As she led Lucy and encouraged Buddy, who 
had cheerfully carried the blankets and lunch for 
the camping trip, but who found the burden ex- 
ceedingly heavy on the return trip, Linda 
thought over her plan of action. 

“T’ll ask Mrs. Poore,” she decided. “Of 
course I promised the old man I wouldn’t tell, 
but when he is so very sick, something has to be 
done. Perhaps Mrs. Poore can tell me how to 
manage without letting the whole town know.” 

It was dark, though it lacked a few minutes 
of six, when they reached the little brown house. 
Linda was sure Mrs. Hampton would be there 
and her surmise was correct—Buddy and Lucy’s 
mother was anxiously questioning and sounding 
Mrs. Poore as to the possible dangers which two 
small children might meet when they were out 
alone. 

“Did you find them?” cried Mrs. Hampton, 
opening the door as she heard their footsteps on 
the porch. 

“Yes, here they are! For goodness’ sake, 
Buddy, haven’t you any more sense than to go 
off like this? I should think you were old 
enough to know better and for my part ” and 
she continued to scold vigorously, interlarding 
her lecture with genuinely grateful expressions 
of thanks to Linda, until she had scolded and 
thanked her way back into her own house, taking 
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the children, the blankets and the cookies with 
her. 

“She talks so much I don’t believe the children 
_ even listen to her,” Linda commented. “I found 

_ them up in the old cabin on Baldy Face. And 
Mrs. Poore, David’s grandfather is dreadfully 
ill. I think he is out of his mind.” 

Mrs. Poore reached for her heavy black cape 
which hung on the kitchen door. 

“T’'ll go up and see how he is,” she said simply. 
“T’ve had the feeling that I ought to go for some 
time.” 

“Well, I promised not to tell and I do think 
there was nothing to do as long as he stayed 
just the same,” Linda argued, worry in her gray 
eyes. “But now he is so much worse—and there 
was no fire—and David is too little to do a thing. 
If you can get up the mountain—and I'll help 
you—perhaps you can tell whether he ought to 
have a doctor.” 

Mrs. Poore was a most satisfactory person to 
share a secret with. She didn’t lose her head or 
make a single unnecessary motion. Best of all, 
she wasted no time in debate—she would go and 
see for herself and then, if needful, summon help. 
She, like Linda, felt that a promise was not to 
be broken lightly and that the old grandfather’s 
confidence must not be betrayed without good 
reasons. 
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“TY did intend you to stay home and eat a hot 
supper,” said Mrs. Poore, putting on her cape, 
“but I forgot I don’t know my way to the cabin. 
I think I'll put some things in a basket. You 
sit down and have some soup, Linda—it’s all 
hot—while I fix a few things we’ll be likely to 
need.” 

She went quietly about assembling what she 
wanted, while Linda had a bowl of the delicious 
soup and then brought in the lantern to see if it 
were filled. 

“We'll need it,” she said. “The trail is dark.” 

She looked a little anxiously at Mrs. Poore as 
they started. It was easy to forget, in spite of 
her white hair, that she was really an old lady. 
To-night she limped slightly and that meant the 
rheumatism in her knee was bothering her. But 
it was like her to say nothing about it. 

“T don’t suppose she ought to climb up to that 
cabin at night,” worried Linda. “She isn’t used 
to walking very far, either. But I don’t know 
what else to do.” 

“It’s beginning to snow,” she said aloud. 

At the sound of her voice, someone passing 
them turned. Morrisville had street lights, but 
they were few and far apart and the block they 
were on was dark. 

“Linda!” Jimmie Andrews exclaimed. “And 
Mrs. Poore—are you going to the movies?” 
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“Not exactly,” said Linda. ‘You see, we 
have the lantern.” 

“Were you going to the movies?’ Mrs. Poore 
asked. 

_ Jimmie, it appeared, had been on his way to 

ask Linda if she would go with him. This in- 
vitation he hastily expanded to include Mrs. 
Poore. 

“We can’t go with you,” said that lady 
promptly, “but it would be a great help if you’d 
come with us.” 

Linda almost laughed in sheer relief. Of 
course this was what she wanted—someone 
young and dependable, to help her help Mrs. 
Poore up the rocky, steep trail of Baldy Face 
and down again. Jimmie knew every square 
inch of the mountain by heart and he was such 
a cheerful, substantial sort of boy that every- 
thing seemed easier, just because he would be 
with them. 

For Linda didn’t doubt that he would go. 
Jimmie was always “right there” as Mr. Far- 
rington said, when it came to a question of being 
useful. 

Mrs. Poore briefly outlined where they were 

- going and what they wanted to do and Jimmie’s 
answer was to take the basket from Linda and 
slip his free arm through the lantern handle. 

“All set,” he announced cheerfully. “Say, 
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this is a lark—three wanderers out in the cold, 
cold world with a snowstorm howling about 
them. Have you the papers, minion?”’ 

“You shall never see them,” giggled Linda. 
“Villain, the snow will cover my tracks and the 
papers are lost to you forever!” 

“You'll be lost forever yourself, if you fall 
down into the ditch,” the practical Mrs. Poore 
observed. “Is that the way they talk in the 
movies?” 

They were out on the open road now and the 
snow was increasing. 

“Sometimes,” said Linda, in answer to the 
question. “But Jimmie was in the burlesque of 
a melodrama last year and he’s always spouting 
about the papers.” 

“Here’s where the climb begins,” Jimmie an- 
nounced a few minutes later. ‘“Wait a minute, 
Mrs. Poore—I’ll give Linda the lantern and 
then I can help you better.” 

“It might be well,” said Linda, “to light the 
Jantern.” 

Jimmie laughed and agreed to that. Their 
eyes had become accustomed to the dark and it 
had been fairly easy to pick their way along the 
road. But the crooked trail was more difficult 
and the wind had shifted so that now the snow 
was coming into their faces. The cheerful glow 
of the lantern was reassuring and Linda walked 
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behind Mrs. Poore and Jimmie, holding the light 
so that it shone ahead of them. 

They had to stop once to light it when it went 
_ out, and once Mrs. Poore declared that she 

would just have to stop and get her breath. 
They reached the top of the mountain and 
stopped again before beginning the descent. It 
was rather exhilarating for Linda and Jimmie 
and their eyes were bright with excitement and 
exertion, but stout Mrs. Poore was panting 
sadly. She uttered no word of complaint, how- 
ever, and was the first to suggest that they push 
on. 
“T hate to think of that child there all alone,” 
she said. “At least he is alone as far as being 
taken care of is concerned.” 

A feeble little light flickered from a window 
in the cabin when they reached the clearing. It 
had been decided that Linda should go in first, 
since David knew her and strangers might 
frighten him. 

“T’ve come back, David,” said the girl, push- 
ing open the rickety door. “Did you think I 
was never coming?” 


CHAPTER XIX 
DOWN THE TRAIL 


THERE was no answer. David was asleep, 
sitting in a chair, his head resting on the table. 
From the mattress in the corner came only the 
sound of heavy breathing. The cabin was 
bitterly cold and David wore his little overcoat. 

Linda tiptoed to the door and beckoned Mrs. 
Poore and Jimmie to come in. 

“My, my,” said good Mrs. Poore in a tone of 
overwhelming pity as she glimpsed the interior. 

“Is it possible human beings have to live in a 
place like this?” 

“Good grief,” the faithful Jimmie ejaculated. 
“They haven’t even got a fire.” 

Now, of the three who stood there and sur- 
veyed the forlorn interior, not one could be called 
in “comfortable circumstances,” as comfortable 
circumstances were viewed in Morrisville. Mrs. 
Poore was in constant fear of being dependent 
on someone, worked hard and made each penny 
do double duty and expected to end her days, 
when no longer able to work, in a charitable 


home. Linda had been a ward of charity for 
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years and was now a “State child,” her board 
with Miss Gilly paid from public funds. Jimmie 
Andrews was the only child of a widow who 
_ worked ‘to support herself and him, though he 

_ did all that he could do to add to the family in- 
come. But, poor as they were, not one of them 
had ever seen such poverty as this—sickness and 
old age and helpless childhood in a room where 
on a bitter November night there was not even a 
fire. 

“T’ll start up the stove,” said Jimmie, taking 
the lantern and making for the wood shed. 

Mrs. Poore went immediately to the corner 
where the sick man lay. She had had an ex- 
tensive nursing experience and one look told her 
that he was desperately ill. 

“He ought to be in a hospital, but I doubt if 
he can be moved,” she said to Linda in a low 
tone. “Look, the little boy is awake.” 

‘Linda turned. David was staring at them 
with his curiously intent silent gaze. He did 
not seem surprised to see Mrs. Poore and when 
the door opened to admit Jimmie and a load of 
wood, he merely transferred’ his stare to him. 

“There’s enough wood,” panted Jimmie. 
“Hello, kid, couldn’t you keep the fire burning 
so you wouldn’t freeze?” 

“T didn’t have a match,” David answered in 
a precise little voice. 
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So that was the reason there was no fire, 
Linda reflected. She knew that David kept 
some sort of blaze going as a rule and she had 
marveled many times that he didn’t set himself 
on fire or the cabin. The fire must have gone 
out while he was talking to Buddy and Lucy 
and he had had no way of rekindling it. 

“T’ll heat him some soup,” said Linda, taking 
a glass jar out of the basket Mrs. Poore had 
packed. 

Jimmie put the warped lids back on the stove 
as a satisfying roar came from the rusty depths. 

“Don’t set the place afire,’ begged Mrs. 
Poore. “As soon as David has had his soup, 
Linda, you and Jimmie must take him down to 
the house. And then, Jimmie——” 

“Yes’m,” said Jimmie as she seemed to hesi- 
tate. 

“T hate to ask you to do any more to-night, 
but this old man is very, very sick,” Mrs. Poore 
declared slowly. “He ought to have a doctor 
and I ought to have some things from the house, 
if I am to do him any good to-night.” 

“Tl take Linda and David home,” said 
Jimmie promptly, “and get what stuff you want 
and Doctor Copely, too.” 

“You're a good boy,” Mrs. Poore told him 
gratefully. “Doctor will grumble about the long 
walk, but you won’t be able to keep him away, 
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once he hears someone up here needs him.” 

Linda poured the soup into a bowl for David 
and gave him a spoon. 

“Are you going to stay all night?” she asked 
Mrs. Poore. “Then I] stay with you.” 

“You can do more good, taking care of that 
child,’ Mrs. Poore returned quickly. “He 
needs a hot bath and to be put to bed. I’m used 
to taking care of sick folk—besides we can’t leave 
the house and the fires all night.” 

This was true—they had left the dog and cat 
on guard, but neither Linda nor Mrs. Poore 
would feel easy at the thought of the little brown 
house empty of human occupants. Linda saw 
that David was sniffling and she knew a warm 
bed must be what he most urgently needed. 

“Put him in my bed,” said Mrs. Poore, busily 
writing out a little list. “There Jimmie, I don’t 
think that’s more than you can bring. You'd 
better start right away, because the storm is 
getting worse all the time.” 

David said nothing when Linda explained that 
she was going to take him home with her. He 
apparently had no hat, so Mrs. Poore wrapped 
his head and throat in her knitted muffler and 
Linda took one hand, Jimmie the other. The 
lighted lantern was a boon now. 

“Wait a minute,” said Mrs. Poore when they 
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were ready to start. “David, come here and look 
at Grandpa a minute.” 

Linda thought this odd, but she said nothing. 
The wind howled outside and shook the flimsy 
building as Mrs. Poore gently led the little boy 
up to the figure stretched under the ragged bed- 
clothing. David gazed at his grandfather 
gravely, but not sorrowfully, and when Mrs. 
Poore put his hand for a moment on the still 
hand lying on the mattress he looked at her in 
wonder. 

Linda glanced at Jimmie. His eyes said 
something she did not understand. 

“You'd better start now,” Mrs. Poore told 
them, giving the muffler around David’s throat 
an extra twist. 

“You can’t stay alone in the house all night,” 
said Jimmie as he and Linda, with David hold- 
ing fast to their hands, went down the trail. 

The lantern sent its cheerful glow ahead and 
showed that the snow was rapidly covering the 
ground. 

“Won't the doctor—well no, I don’t suppose 
he can,” said Linda thoughtfully. 

She had supposed that Mrs. Poore would re- 
turn with Doctor Copely, but she understood at 
once that the old man could not be left alone. 

“T'll bring my mother over to stay with you,” 
Jimmie went on as though he had not heard her. 
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Now she glanced at the white little face on J 
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“That is, unless you’d rather have Mrs. Hamp- 
ton.” 

“She talks so much,” said Linda wearily. 
“Besides, I don’t think we ought to let this get 
all over town, until we know what the doctor 
_ says; I promised, you know, not to let the 
authorities get hold of David.” 

As she spoke the child’s feet stumbled and 
Linda saw that he was half asleep. 

“Here—don’t lift him—TI’ll carry him,” said 
Jimmie quickly, handing her the lantern and 
lifting David in his arms. ‘There you are, old 
man, go to sleep and first thing you know you'll 
be in a warm bed.” 

“Yes, [ll get my mother—in fact I told Mrs. 
Poore I would—while you were hunting the hat 
the kid didn’t have,’ Jimmie continued. 
“Mother won’t tell a soul and she can stay till 
morning.” 

Linda had been turning something over in 
her mind. Now she glanced at the white little 
face on Jimmie’s shoulder. David’s eyes were 
closed and his even breathing showed that he was 
asleep. 

“Jimmie,” she whispered, “Jimmie, do you 
think the old grandfather will get well?” 

Jimmie shook his head. He met her eyes 


gravely. | 
“Mrs. Poore said ‘no’,” he answered in a low 
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tone. “That’s why she had David come over and 
look at him. She doesn’t know how long—may- 
be not a week.” 

Linda was shocked, but her thoughts flew 
ahead. If the grandfather died, there would be 
no one to claim David. Perhaps he would be 
her little brother, after all! 

“Only I don’t believe Miss Gilly can afford 
him,” she thought sadly. “And if the State 
should pay for him they might find some rela- 
tives for him first. I wish I could keep him and 
not say a word to anyone.” 

Linda’s ethics were decidedly wobbly, as you 
may perceive. She didn’t want any relatives to 
come forward and claim David—she had set her 
heart on having him for a little brother. 

It seemed miles longer than usual getting 
back to the house, though fortunately the 
weather had moderated with the coming of the 
snow. Jimmie made no complaint, though 
David’s weight was not inconsiderable when 
brush must be stumbled through and the way was 
down hill. It was easier going on the stone road, 
and they were glad to see the friendly lights of 
the town twinkling at them as they reached the 
Morrisville limits. 

Linda put out the lantern so that they might 
not attract attention, and soon they came to the 
brown house. 
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Independence heard them, but Linda whis- 
pered to him not to bark, and he obeyed. She 
did not want Mrs. Hampton to come over and 
ask where she had been. Linda went in first 
and lit the lamp and then Jimmie followed and 
~ deposited David in the rocking chair. The child 
sat up and rubbed his eyes, blinking in the sud- 
den glare. 

“Here, hold Solomon,” said Linda, scooping 
up the énormous sleepy black cat and dumping 
him unceremoniously into David’s lap. “I have 
to get the things Mrs. Poore wants.” 

“I’m after Mother,’ Jimmie outlined his 
course of action. “Then I'll take the things and 
get the doctor and we'll go from his house—it 
is nearer.” 

“You'd better stop in somewhere and tele- 
phone him,” said Linda, glancing at the clock 
on the shelf over the sink. “It’s almost nine 
and he may go out somewhere, before you get 
there.” 

Jimmie promised to stop in the drug store— 
which he would pass on his way to his house— 
and disappeared. Linda put the drafts on the 
kitchen fire, saw that David was happily strok- 
ing Solomon and listening to him purr, and 
vanished upstairs with Mrs. Poore’s list. 

By the time she had got together the pair of 
sheets and pillow cases, the few simple remedies 
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from the medicine chest, a bottle of disinfectant, 
some mustard from the kitchen closet and the 
flannel, the hot-water bottle and the flashlight 
Mrs. Poore’s list directed, Jimmie was back 
with Mrs. Andrews. 

Linda had met her occasionally and liked her. 
She had clear friendly eyes like Jimmie and a 
low, pleasant voice. She had had a hard day, 
but she was alert and interested and the moment 
she saw David, she seemed to know just what 
to do. 

“Hurry and take the doctor, dear,” she said 
to Jimmie. “Mrs. Poore will be anxious till you 
get there. Linda and I will take care of each 
other,” and she smiled at Linda who was sud- 
denly glad that she did not have to spend the 
night alone. 

“Not that I would be afraid, of course,” she 
said to herself. “But it is pleasanter to have 
some one to talk to.” 

Mrs. Andrews had a neat little over-night bag 
with her, and she took out of it a capable apron. 

“We'd better give him a bath, don’t you 
think?” she asked. “He’s so sleepy it is a shame 
to bother him, but we can’t put him into a clean 
bed the way he is.” 

“There is hot water in the tank,” Linda said. 
“Tl get a basin and towels—this is the warmest 
room in the house, so we’d better do it here.” 


CHAPTER XX 
WHAT WILL BECOME OF DAVID? 


Wirnovt in the least meaning it, Linda had 
spoken as though David’s bath might be a sur- 
gical operation. It wasn’t quite as serious as 
that, but it proved a more formidable task than 
either of his friends had expected. There was 
no bathroom in the brown house and though 
Linda and Miss Gilly maintained standards of 
exquisite cleanliness, washbowls and _ pitchers 
were the only bathing facilities. 

Linda spread a large bath towel on the kitchen 
floor close by the stove. Mrs. Andrews un- 
dressed the child and Linda filled the large china 
washbow] with carefully tempered hot water and 
dropped in a cake of soap to float alluringly on 
the surface. But David shrank back. He was 
pitifully thin and so small that involuntarily 
Linda asked him how old he was. 

“Five and a half,” he answered her. 

“Well, here’s Independence who is younger 
than you are,” said Linda, “‘and he takes a bath 
without a bit of fuss; he likes baths.” 

The dog, hearing his name, wagged his tail. 


David stared at him doubtfully. 
203 
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“T’ll put you in and if you don’t like it, you 
may come out,” said Mrs. Andrews, and she 
lifted him gently into the warm water. 

It was pleasanter than he had thought it would 
be—David insensibly relaxed as he felt the 
warmth. He was very docile and Mrs. Andrews 
and Linda soaped and scrubbed him thoroughly, 
the cat and dog watching as interested spec- 
tators. 

“But what he is going to sleep in, I don’t see,” 
said Linda. “We haven’t any boys’ clothes in 
the house.” 

“I wish I’d brought over some of Jimmie’s,” 
Mrs. Andrews regretted. ‘Of course we neither 
of us thought of it—how about a flannel night- 
gown? I could pin him in snugly.” 

Linda knew that Miss Gilly wore flannel 
gowns and she was sure she would find some in 
the bureau drawers in her room. She went to 
look and returned triumphantly with a soft, 
warm garment of white flannel. It was yards 
too long, much too wide and too voluminous in 
every way, but they made it answer, Mrs. An- 
drews pinning it around the drowsy David with 
numerous safety pins. 

Very rosy and clean he looked as she carried 
him upstairs and laid him on the little cot Linda 
had hastily set up in her own room. 

“I thought he’d feel strange if he woke in the 
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night and he might be frightened,” she explained. 
“This way I can pretend he is my little brother. 
And we had the cot up attic.” 

Mrs. Andrews smiled and said she thought 
David was lucky to find such a nice sister. Then, 
as it was nearly ten and they were exceedingly 
tired from their extra exertions, they locked the 
doors and went to bed themselves, Mrs. Andrews 
in Mrs. Poore’s room. 

David did not move during the night, though 
Linda woke several times and each time raised 
up in bed to see if he was warmly covered. At 
six o'clock she decided to get up and dress and 
she had just filled the teakettle and was getting 
out the oatmeal box, when she heard someone on 
the back porch. 

She thought it was the milkman, but when she 
opened the door, there stood Mrs. Poore, white 
and tired-looking, but with a peaceful face in 
spite of the weary lines. Linda glimpsed Doctor 
Copely’s car disappearing down the street. 
The snow had melted and the air was damp with 
moisture. 

“My dear—are you up?” Mrs. Poore seemed 
surprised and yet pleased. “I was going to try 
the key in hopes you hadn’t slid the bolt; I hated 
to wake you up by knocking.” 

Linda took her hat and heavy cape as she sank 
into the nearest chair. 
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“How tired you must be,” she said compas- 
sionately. “I don’t suppose you’ve had a wink 
of sleep. I’ll make coffee as soon as the kettle 
boils. How—how is David’s grandfather?” 

“He died at three o’clock this morning,” said 
Mrs. Poore quietly. 

Linda turned a shocked face toward her. 
Though Jimmie had told her the old man could 
not get well, he had not said anything like this 
—why he said he might live a week! 

“He was very old,” Mrs. Poore said gently. 
“Doctor thinks past eighty—perhaps eighty-five 
or six. And he had been ill a long, long time— 
for years, though he may not have known it. He 
died very quietly, without regaining conscious- 
ness or saying a word.” 

Linda’s hands shook as she measured the 
coffee. “And David?” she asked. “What will 
become of David?” 

Mrs. Poore looked at her understandingly. 

“Doctor says the county farm will take him,” 
she answered. “We could find nothing in the 
cabin to identify either the old man or the boy. 
Apparently they had no possessions—merely 
wandered from place to place and accumulated 
belongings in each new spot.” 

“I’m awfully glad you were there,” said 
Linda, sudden tears beginning to rain down on 
the coffee. “He was old and sick and poor and 
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I don’t care if he was cross—it would have been 
dreadful for him to die without anyone but 
David to help him.” 

Mrs. Poore put her arms around her and held 
her close for a moment. There was a suspicious 
- moisture in her own faithful eyes. 

“He’s all right now, dear—no need to worry 
for him,” she said presently. “David’s the one to 
be considered.” 

“T want him for my little brother,” Linda an- 
nounced firmly. 

“What would your Aunt Carol say?” sug- 
gested Mrs. Poore getting a cup and saucer from 
the cupboard, for she needed the stimulation of 
hot coffee sorely, after her long and painful vigil. 

“Aunt Carol would love him—but I don’t be- 
lieve she can afford him,” Linda said frankly. 

A sound at the door made her glance up and 
there stood Mrs. Andrews, dressed, even to her 
hat. 

“T didn’t know you had come,” she said to 
Mrs. Poore as Linda put the coffeepot on the 
stove. 

She asked a silent question and Mrs. Poore 
answered it. 

“He died at three o’clock this morning,” she 
said. “Doctor stayed all night. It wasn’t just 
the exposure—he had been ill a long time.” 

Mrs. Andrews’ thoughts flew to the sleeping 
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child upstairs. Perhaps she sometimes won- 
dered what would happen to her own boy, if she 
had to leave him. 

“Poor little David,” she murmured. “‘What 
is going to become of him?” 

“He’s to be my little brother,’ Linda an- 
nounced with more firmness than the prospects 
warranted. 

“Stay and have breakfast,” commanded Mrs. 
Poore, rightly interpreting Mrs. Andrews’ look 
toward the door. “No, you can’t stir a step till 
you’ve eaten. Linda has the coffee made and 
we'll have bacon and eggs. That is, if Linda 
will let us cook her last half dozen.” 

Linda laughed and pressed Mrs. Poore lightly 
back into her chair. 

“You can’t get breakfast—you’re a wreck,” 
she informed her. “And Mrs. Andrews mustn’t 
come near the stove or she'll get spots on her 
suit. Dll serve breakfast in fifteen minutes—and 
I think the ‘French woman’ would dip into her 
egg basket on a morning like this.” 

Mrs. Poore explained to Mrs. Andrews about 
“the French woman” joke, while Linda deftly 
set the table—it was much warmer in the kitchen 
than the “sitting room” in the morning, and they 
invariably had breakfast close to the friendly 
range—and cooked an appetizing platter of 
bacon and eggs. The coffee was ready and a 
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plate of buttered toast, and Mrs. Poore, who was 
more tired than she was ready to admit, declared 
that never had food tasted so good to her. 

“I meant to go home and cook Jimmie’s 
breakfast before I went to the store,” said Mrs. 
_ Andrews. “But I surely haven’t the will power 
to walk out of a kitchen where the coffee smells 
like this and the eggs are fried to such perfec- 
tion. Linda, you could make a fortune running 
a tea room.” 

“She’ll have to make a fortune if she adopts 
all the brothers and sisters she plans to,” Mrs. 
Poore commented. “I hate myself to see a child 
like David go to the county farm—not that he 
wouldn’t be treated kindly; and he would soon 
be placed with a family to board, I know. But 
he’s one of those children who will never be able 
to tell what he is thinking and he’ll be pushed in 
a corner and ignored, and if he has any talent or 
particular gift, no one will ever discover it.” 

Mrs. Andrews hurried off as soon as she had 
finished her breakfast, assuring them that any 
time they needed her she would come gladly. 

“My little boy takes care of himself now and 
is almost ready to take care of me,’ she said 
cheerfully. “So I have more time to be a little 
useful than I’ve had in years.” 

“Tsn’t she nice?” said Linda enthusiastically 
as she watched the trim, tall figure go down the 
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path. “No wonder Jimmie is crazy about her— 
he wants to earn enough money so she won’t have 
to do a thing but ‘sit on a cushion and sew a fine 
seam,’ he says.” 

“There was a little envelope of dirty bills 
under the mattress, Linda,” Mrs. Poore said sud- 
denly. 

She was almost nodding at the table and she 
had not been following Linda’s thoughts at all. 

“It was marked ‘to be used for my funeral’,” 
went on Mrs. Poore. “Doctor Copely is going 
to take charge of the arrangements. We think it 
better for David not to be there—Sunday after- 
noon, There is absolutely nothing left for the 
boy—Doctor says the only thing to do to the 
cabin is to burn it with everything in it. It’s 
so dirty and there are no personal possessions of 
any kind. It’s a mercy David didn’t get some 
disease—I suppose he lived out in the air a great 
deal and that protected him.” 

Linda insisted that Mrs. Poore must go to 
bed—it was Saturday and she would look after 
David and the housework. Mrs. Poore pro- 
tested, but she could hardly keep her eyes open 
and was asleep the moment her head touched her 
pillow. 

Linda found David awake and brought him 
down to the kitchen, wrapped in a blanket, to 
eat his breakfast. He was progressing slowly, 
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due to his hampered arms, when someone 
knocked at the kitchen door and then walked in. 

“Hello, kid,” said Jimmie, unceremoniously. 
“I brought you something to wear.” 

- Kind Mrs. Andrews had known there would 
be no little boy’s clothes in the brown house and 
she had sent over a complete outfit of Jimmie’s 
—underclothing, stockings, a serge suit, a little 
worn but still good, and a pair of tan shoes. 

“I always had big feet,’ Jimmie announced 
shamelessly, “and David may swim in these, but 
Mother thought he could try them on. She’s 
tickled to have them on hand—said her con- 
science always hurt her because she hadn’t put 
my kid stuff in a missionary barrel long ago. 
Now she’s glad she saved it. When she comes 
home from work to-night, she’s going to hunt up 
some more.” 

Jimmie was on his way to Farrington’s gro- 
cery store to begin his long day and he could not 
be persuaded to linger. He took a piece of toast 
and departed, munching it pleasantly as he ran. 

“Finish your breakfast and we'll dress you 
up,” said Linda to David. “Then when Buddy 
Hampton comes to call on you you'll be ready 
for visitors.” 

David finished his breakfast at what might be 
called a gallop, so eager was he to try on his new 
garments. They were slightly large for him— 
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Jimmie had been a husky small boy, Linda de- 
cided—but still he could wear them in comfort. 
The shoes were a good deal too large, but he 
could not be persuaded to take them off. He 
clumped about the kitchen proudly, staring at 
his feet. 

“My goodness, the telegraph boy is turning in 
here,” said Linda as she happened to look 
through the window toward the street. 


CHAPTER XXI 
SOME WISHES COME TRUE 


Davi clumped after her as she hurried to the 
front door. She wanted to keep the messenger 
boy from ringing the bell and waking Mrs. 
Poore, but she thought as she heard the rever- 
berating echoes of David’s shoes as they clattered 
on the floor, that her precautions would probably 
be wasted. 

“Telegram—for Miss Linda Lane,” said the 
boy laconically. “Prepaid—sign here——” and 
he thrust a much-thumbed book into Linda’s 
hands. 

She signed with his stub of a pencil, closed the 
door gently and sat down on the lowest step of 
the stair to read the message. 

“Is anything the matter, Linda?’ called Mrs. 
Poore from the hall above. 

“TI knew those shoes would wake you up,” 
Linda said regretfully. “David insists on wear- 
ing them and they’re at least two sizes too large 
for him. I think this is a telegram from Aunt 
Carol,” she added, slitting the envelope. 


“Cousin Dorothea is much worse,” she an- 
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nounced, after hastily scanning the few typed 
words. “Aunt Carol says she has taken a turn 
for the worse and we’re not to regard the letter 
she sent. I haven’t seen any letter, have you?” 

“She may have written she was coming home,” 
said Mrs. Poore. “I expect that is it; and now 
her cousin is worse and she can’t get away. I 
do hope someone looks after Carol and sees that 
she has her meals on time and takes her proper 
rest.” 

Linda was gazing at David who stared 
gravely back. 

“You ought to go outdoors and play,” she in- 
formed him, “and you cannot wear those shoes. 
I think V’'ll ask Mrs. Hampton to lend you a pair 
of Buddy’s—they’ll be a better fit.” 

“T’'ll get dressed and come down and do a little 
baking, I think,” declared Mrs. Poore. 

“Why, you haven’t been asleep more than a 
couple of hours,” Linda protested. “You fuss 
about Aunt Carol not getting her proper rest 
and I’d like to know what you call being up all 
night and then working the next day. You can 
hardly keep your eyes open now.” 

“Well—then I'll sleep till noon,” conceded 
Mrs. Poore, “but don’t try to do everything, 
Linda. Let the work go—we can get caught up 
next week.” 

As Linda had remarked, her eyes were heavy 
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and Mrs. Poore found it no trouble at all to re- 
sume her interrupted rest. Linda flew over to 
her neighbor’s, stated the case to Mrs. Hampton 
and returned triumphantly in a few minutes with 
_ a pair of tan shoes that fitted David as though 
she had shopped for them. 

“We'll go out and get acquainted with Buddy 
and Lucy,” said Linda, buttoning David into his 
coat and putting a knitted tam-o-shanter of her 
own on his head. He must have a cap the first 
thing, she reflected. 

David was docile and silent as usual. He 
asked no questions about his grandfather, and 
Linda and Mrs. Poore agreed that they would 
wait for him to inquire. It was quite possible 
that the child had been so cowed that he wel- 
comed the separation, though it was difficult to 
tell what was passing in his mind. 

“Ts that your little boy?” chorused Buddy and 
Lucy who were waiting in the yard, eager to see 
the boy for whom Linda had borrowed Buddy’s 
third-best shoes. 

“He’s staying with us,” Linda said diplomat- 
ically. “His name is David. This is Buddy and 
Lucy Hampton, David.” 

“David what?” asked Buddy, staring at the 
visitor. 

Linda was momentarily confused. David 
must have a surname, but she had never heard it. 
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She looked hopefully at him but his silence re- 
mained unbroken. 

“What is your last name, David?” she prodded 
him gently. 

“David,” he answered placidly. 

Buddy and Lucy thought this very funny. 

“David David!” they shouted and rolled on 
the ground in glee. “His name is David David!” 

“Get up off that cold, wet ground!’ sounded 
Mrs. Hampton’s voice as a second-floor window 
went up with a bang. ‘“Who’s that, Linda?” 

Linda was slightly embarrassed to be forced 
to perform the introduction at such long range, 
but she managed to convey to Mrs. Hampton 
that David was staying at the little brown house. 

“TI hope youre not going to take all the chil- 
dren in that you find left alone,” Mrs. Hampton 
called. “His grandfather died last night, didn’t 
he? I heard them talking about it on the tele- 
phone.” 

Mrs. Hampton had a party wire and she often 
listened without the formality of being called. 
She said she saw no harm in it, and apparently 
she didn’t, for she never tried to make a secret 
of her failing. 

Linda looked anxiously at David, but if he 
had heard what Mrs. Hampton had said, he gave 
no indication of being distressed or surprised. 
Linda hurried him off to the chicken yard and 
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Lucy and Buddy followed. They were all anx- 
ious to help her and for a moment Linda wished 
she had the poultry plant of her dreams. 

_ .“But I couldn’t count on youngsters being 
_ ready when I needed help,” she concluded sen- 
sibly. “Perhaps it’s just as well I haven’t any 
more to ’tend to than I have now.” 

Mrs. Poore would have applauded that de- 
cision in the days that followed. They had de- 
- termined, after a conference or two, not to write 
to Miss Gilly about David. 

“She has so much on her mind and she’d have 
to sit down and think over the whole problem,” 
said Linda. “We'd have to tell her everything 
and some of it would sound trivial. It will be 
so much easier to tell her the entire story when 
she comes home.” 

“Ordinarily I don’t believe in keeping anyone 
in the dark,” Mrs. Poore asserted, “but Carol 
has her heart and hands full enough as it is now. 
It isn’t as though there was anything to decide, 
either—we'll just keep David here till Doctor 
tells us what to do.” 

Mrs. Poore had gone to the funeral of David’s 
grandfather—he had been buried in a corner of 
the little country cemetery—and she had talked 
gently to David that Sunday evening about the 
old man. ‘To her surprise, the child seemed to 
understand that he would not see his grandfather 
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again and, though he was not sorrowful, he was 
grave with a rather sweet gravity that was 
strange in so little a lad. He spoke of “Grand- 
pa” now and then, but rarely, and if the old man 
had been kinder to him when they were alone 
than his gruff demeanor in public would lead one 
to suspect, it was impossible to guess. Neither 
Linda nor Mrs. Poore would question him and 
they resolutely headed off Mrs. Hampton, who 
would have enjoyed asking pointed questions. 

The county officials were glad to have the 
child in a home, pending their decision as to what 
to do with him—the county farm was a beautiful 
and orderly place, but no one there had time or 
inclination to look after a five-year-old. He was 
in good hands and he was contented—as Doctor 
Copely said more than once, why not leave well 
enough alone? 

“We can manage,” said Mrs. Poore, her kind 
eyes bright with planning. “‘“The French 
woman’ would extend her budget to take in an 
orphan and we can do it, too, Linda. He needs 
a lot of teaching, but he is so willing and so lov- 
ing that he’ll learn easily.” 

Mrs. Poore meant more especially table man- 
ners and social intercourse and the thousand and 
one things that a hand-to-mouth existence in the 
woods and tramping the roads cannot teach. 
But Linda took the literal meaning and was 
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more determined than ever to send David to 
school. 

The chief drawback was clothes. If he had 
been a girl they could have fitted him out nicely 
with frocks made from the material in Cousin 
- Dorothea’s boxes. But making boys’ suits was 
something Linda had never attempted, and she 
was doubtful of the result. Jimmie’s mother 
sent over a box of things, but they were all too 
large—as Linda observed, they might be able to 
“fatten”? David and so fill out the clothes, but she 
didn’t want to have to wait. She did alter one 
suit, but Mrs. Poore said as delicately as she 
could that it didn’t look “just right,” and when 
Jimmie saw it on David he went into fits of 
laughter. 

David was incensed and ran upstairs and shut 
himself in a closet in the hall. 

“'That’s the one thing that makes him mad,” 
Linda confided. “He hates to be laughed at. 
Usually he is very sweet tempered but he goes 
into a regular tantrum if he’s laughed at.” 

“He looked so funny, I couldn’t help it,” 
apologized Jimmie, wiping his eyes. “I'll go get 
him—only Linda, please never go into the tailor- 
ing business; it isn’t in your line.” 

Making peace with David wasn’t so easy as 
Jimmie had confidently expected. David was 
so silent—a regular shadow of a boy when in the 
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company of others—and he was so docile and so 
amenable to suggestion, that Jimmie took it for 
granted he was never “riled.” He was quite un- 
prepared for the kicking, biting little ball of fury 
that resisted his efforts to drag David from the 
depths of the closet. In the end Jimmie lost his 
temper and shook the child, and Mrs. Poore had 
to come and straighten them both out. 

“She’s got to be grandmother in my family,” 
thought Linda as Jimmie departed a half hour 
later and David waved to him forgivingly from 
the window. “She never raised her voice and yet 
she showed Jimmie he was wrong and made 
David behave himself in two minutes. I think 
every house needs a grandmother. Oh dear, I 
wish I had a million dollars!” 

She might have reflected that some of her 
wishes came true without that sum. Mrs. An- 
drews, learning through Jimmie of Linda’s 
effort to make the clothes fit, dropped in one 
evening and deftly altered three small garments 
so that they looked as though they were made 
for David. Doctor Copely, consulted about the 
need of a last name before the child should be 
entered on the school records, suggested “Sum- 
mers,” which Linda thought fitted as well as the 
altered clothes. David, in school, developed 
great industry and settled down to his new life, 
“like a duck to water,” to quote Mrs. Hampton. 
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“What do you hear from Virginia?” she asked 
Linda daily. 

And the reply seldom varied. 

“Aunt Carol writes that Cousin Dorothea is 
very, very ull. The doctors don’t know whether 

she will get well or not.” 

Linda always took David to school in the 
morning, but he sometimes walked home with 
boys in his kindergarten class at noon. The girls 
in Linda’s room thought the boy “cunning,” but 
they rather shied away from the idea of having 
to take care of him. 

“Isn’t he a fearful bother?” asked Agnes 
Moffat. 

“Why he’s great fun,” Linda returned in gen- 
uine surprise. “You know I have always wanted 
a little brother.” 

She found Mrs. Poore with news to tell an 
afternoon or two after this. David had received 
permission to go to “another boy’s house” to play 
directly from school, and Linda came home 
alone. A handsome, shining car was at the curb 
before the house and Linda was reminded of the 
Murray Pines. Could they have come for a call? 

Then she saw the shabby roadster of Doctor 
Copely just behind the larger car. 

Someone was in the living room with Mrs. 
' Poore—it was warmer there than in the parlor. 
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Linda heard the doctor’s voice and mingled with 
it a strange voice—high pitched, tinkly. 

“Here’s Linda now,” said Mrs. Poore as the 
girl stepped into the hall. “Linda, Doctor has 
something to talk to you about.” 


CHAPTER XXII 
LOST—A LITTLE BROTHER 


Doctor Copety’s pleasant face was reassur- 
ing. Mrs. Poore looked flushed and excited and 
the visitor's manner seemed over-cordial to 
Linda, who was apt to be critical of new ac- 
quaintances. 

“Mrs. Lawson, this is Linda Lane,” said the 
good doctor. “Linda is the girl who has the 
deepest interest in David.” 

“Then of course, if she has his interest at heart, 
she will be glad to hear I am going to adopt 
him,” said Mrs. Lawson with beautiful calmness. 

Linda sat down beside Mrs. Poore. Her first 
feeling was that she hadn’t been listening closely 
enough and so had imagined she heard something 
about “adopting” David. 

But Doctor Copely was speaking and she 
_ forced herself to listen attentively. 

“Mrs. Lawson met David a few days ago, 
_ Linda,” said the doctor. “She was motoring 
through Morrisville and saw him coming home 
from school. She has wanted to adopt a little 


boy for years—and she can give David every ad- 
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vantage and send him to college. You see, it is 
not as though Miss Gilly could take care of him 
—you told me yourself that she has all she can 
do to manage as things are now. Mrs. Lawson 
will apply for adoption papers and has already 
spoken to the county overseer of the poor.” 

Linda listened silently. She wondered why 
David had not mentioned meeting Mrs. Lawson. 
Then she recollected immediately that he seldom 
mentioned anyone he saw or anything he did. 
He was apparently happy where he was, but she 
could only guess at the real state of his mind: 

“IT wouldn’t think of taking him without giv- 
ing you a little time to get used to the idea,” said 
Mrs. Lawson smoothly. “I told Doctor Copely 
I would come day after to-morrow.” 

Linda murmured something in response. She 
wanted time to think. She was grateful to the 
doctor who took the resplendent Mrs. Lawson 
out to her car and then shot off in his own ma- 
chine without coming in again. He knew that 
Linda would need to talk things over with Mrs. 
Poore. 

“Do you suppose David wants to go?” was 
Linda’s first question. 

Mrs. Poore might have evaded a direct answer, 
or she might have replied as she was sure Linda 
wished her to reply. But she thought the truth 
would be kindlier in the end. 
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“T don’t think it matters to David,” she said 
straight-forwardly. “He’s pretty young, you 
know, Linda, and he’s lived in so many places, 
that where he is doesn’t really matter to him yet. 
_ He may be homesick for you after he is away 

from here, but if he thinks about going at all, 

he is probably excited at the prospect. I don’t 
imagine that the idea of living in a wealthy home 
means a thing to him—he doesn’t know what 
plenty of money and luxury means. As far as 
that goes, we must seem to him to be living in 
luxury—when you think what that cabin was. 
But David has never said a word. He is the 
most silent child I ever knew in my life.” 

When David came in, an hour or so later, 
Linda spoke to him of Mrs. Lawson and had to 
be content with monosyllabic replies. Yes, 
David knew Mrs. Lawson. Yes, she had 
stopped him one afternoon as he was coming 
home from school. She asked him whose little 
boy he was. 

“Did you say, ‘I’m Linda’s little boy” ” asked 
poor Linda hopefully. 

David shook his head. 

“T told her I didn’t belong to anybody,” he 
said calmly. 

“Why David! You belong to Mrs. Poore and 
to me—don’t we love you?” demanded Linda, 
feeling half mdignant. 
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David was silent. 

“And Jimmie Andrews and his mother have 
been so good to you,” went on Linda helplessly. 
“Don’t you love any of us, David?” 

“T like your dog,” said David, the cautious. 

Being Linda, she had to laugh at this. But 
the little dream of a “family” with David for a 
little brother, died hard. Linda felt as though 
she had lost something precious, though she reso- 
lutely tried to fill her mind with other thoughts 
and Mrs. Poore helped her. 

Together they put David’s scanty wardrobe 
in order and Linda bought him a cap with some 
of the precious “egg money” she was saving to 
surprise Miss Gilly. But she did not intend to 
have Mrs. Lawson adopt a child without a cap, 
she announced grimly. 

A talk with kind Doctor Copely made Linda 
feel better—she met him as she came home from 
school the next afternoon and never suspected 
that he purposely walked up Main Street—and 
she learned that the Lawsons lived about twenty 
miles from Morrisville, in a fashionable suburb 
of the nearest city and were kind-hearted, 
wealthy folk who took their responsibilities seri- 
ously. 

“T’d feel more satisfied myself, if they were 
adopting David because they couldn’t be happy 
without a child in that great stone house,” said 
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wise Doctor Copely, keeping step with Linda. 

“But they think it is their ‘duty’ to give some 
child an education and good care and David is 
their selection. There is no doubt that he will 
- have every possible advantage and as parents 

they will be more than acceptable to the author- 
ities to be consulted.” 

“Perhaps they'll love him dearly when they 
know him better,” Linda suggested. 

“Yes, that is quite true,” nodded the doctor. 
“Td rather have a little less luxury and a little 
more love, if I were a child to be adopted.” 

David was apparently unaffected by the com- 
ing change. He watched Mrs. Poore and Linda 
as they worked over his clothes and he listened 
gravely to the bits of advice that Mrs. Poore 
gave him from time to time—she thought some 
of her words might come back to him and help 
him, even if the memory of a little boy is not 
supposed to be very long. 

Mrs. Lawson had set five o’clock as the time 
she would call for David and as he went stolidly 
to school as usual, Linda could do no less, though 
given her inclination, she would have stayed at 
home and quite likely indulged in a few tears. 

“Wait for me after school, David,” she told 
him the morning of the eventful day. 

Unlike most schools, the Morrisville public 
kindergarten had an afternoon sessiwn. The 
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mothers liked it and their children liked it even © 
better, especially those who came in from the 
country and had older brothers and sisters in the 
grades. They couldn’t go home alone, anyway, 
and it was much better for them to be busy in 
the classroom than racing about, waiting for the 
end of the primary session. 

“You haven’t been to the Grange rooms for 
an age, Linda,” said Agnes Moffatt, rather re- 
proachfully this morning. 

“I’m coming Saturday,” Linda promised. 
“T’ve been so busy, with Aunt Carol away—and 
with David.” 

“He’s going to be adopted by a millionaire, 
isn’t he?” said Agnes. “Isn’t that wonderful?” 

“Why is it wonderful?’ Linda demanded. 
“Not that I know the Lawsons are millionaires,” 
she added. 

“Well, everyone says they are,’ countered 
Agnes. “I don’t see why you ask a question like 
that, either—of course it is wonderful to be 
brought up in the lap of luxury.” 

“T only hope David will be happy,” Linda an- 
swered. “The Pine children were not especially 
happy and dear knows there was enough money 
in that family.” 

“Do you think David is bright?” asked Mabel 
Barnes. “He is so awfully quiet.” 

Linda was outraged at once. 
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“Bright?” she repeated stormily. “Why, of 
course he’s bright. I think the less people talk, 
the brighter they are.” 

This wasn’t very tactful, for Mabel was noto- 
“rious for her love of conversation, but she 
‘laughed good-naturedly and then the bell rang 

and, bright or dull, the class as a whole was 
barred from further talking. 

Linda was delayed that afternoon by Miss 
Reed who spent ten minutes asking after Miss | 
Gilly and her cousin—practically all Morrisville, 
at least that part of it which knew Miss Gilly, 
was interested in “Cousin Dorothea” as they 
called her, never having heard her more formal 
name. ‘There was no good news for Linda to 
tell—the patient was holding her own; Miss 
Gilly hoped to be home for Christmas, but was 
not at all sure she could come. Linda and Mrs. 
Poore had packed a trunk and forwarded it to 
her two weeks after her arrival in Virginia. 
Sometimes, Miss Gilly wrote, she felt as though 
she had been a year in the great bright hotel. 

Downstairs, when Linda was finally permitted 
to go, there was no sign of David. She peeped 
into the kindergarten classroom and found it 
- deserted. But when she reached home, no David 
was there. 

“Mrs. Lawson isn’t going to think I have 
trained him very well,’ said Linda to Mrs. 
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Poore. ‘He pays about as much attention to me 
as he does to the wind. I never knew little 
brothers could be so much trouble.” 

“Children are like that,” the sensible Mrs. 
Poore agreed. “I remember my mother saying 
that she didn’t dare stop with telling us to doa * 
thing six times—unless she kept on, the six times 
would be wasted.” 

Linda changed her frock and went out to the ~ 
chickens. The short winter day was darkening 
and she was coming out of the chicken yard when — 
a small figure strolled nonchalantly around the 
corner of the house. 

“I asked you to wait for me after school,” said 
Linda patiently. “I was a little late, but I 
thought you’d be there.” 

David had a habit that some people character- ~ 
ized as exasperating. He seemed to be con- 
veniently deaf and closed his ears to anything he 
did not wish to hear. Now he was not listening 
at all, and Linda sighed. 

“I brought you a present,” said David 
brightly. _ 

He handed her something smooth and hard 
and shiny—without paper or string. It was a 
bottle of cologne. 

“Why David! How lovely of you!” Linda 
stooped and kissed him. “Did you buy me a 
present, darling, because you are going away to- 
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day? And that reminds me, we’ll have to hurry 
—Mrs. Lawson will be here.” 

She caught him by the hand and ran into the 
house. While Mrs. Poore brought out the box 
with David’s things in it—they could not bear to 
Jet him go without possessions of some kind, how- 
ever small—Linda told her about the cologne 
bottle and David’s thought for her. It was balm 
to Linda’s heart—this evidence that the child 
really was fond of her. 

Not till the shining car drew up at the curb 
and Mrs. Lawson swept in, did it occur to 
Linda to wonder where David had got the 
money to buy the present. Under cover of Mrs. 
Lawson’s voluble greetings to Mrs. Poore, 
Linda pulled the boy into a corner and, tilting up 
the grave little face, asked him frankly how he 
managed to buy her such a lovely gift. 

“Jimmie Andrews,” said David, his dark eyes 
never leaving her face, “gave me a whole dollar 
because I am going away; and I spent it all for 
you.” 

Linda kissed him, tears in her shining eyes. 
She whispered that it was the sweetest cologne 
she had ever had in all her life—and then Mrs. 
Lawson took David by the hand and led him out 
to the big car and in a few minutes he was 
whisked away, looking very tiny and rather 
frightened. 
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It was a relief to Linda to have the Grange 
rooms to go to the next morning. As she stood 
on the porch she looked as though she had not 
slept very well. And when a messenger boy 
wheeled up to the curb and, dismounting, came 
toward her with a yellow envelope, her hands 
shook as she opened the envelope. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
SOMETHING HAPPENS! 


“T NEVER want to see another telegram as long 
as I live!” said Linda vehemently. 

She was curled up on the shabby couch, Sol- 
omon beside her and Independence lying with 
his black nose pointed toward the stove. It was 
Sunday afternoon and the little brown house was 
quiet and restful. Linda and Mrs. Poore knew 
what would be known throughout the town in the 
morning—Cousin Dorothea had died and Miss 
Gilly would soon be home again. 

“She'll be tired out—poor thing,” Mrs. Poore 
said, referring to Miss Gilly. “We must have 
everything as comfortable for her as we can. 
She will need a good long rest.” 

“I wish we could do something to surprise 
her,” mused Linda, tickling Solomon under his 
chin until he purred like a miniature steam 
kettle. 

Linda had an incurable weakness for “sur- 
prises.” She doted on them and the girls said 


she would rather plan a surprise than eat. Now 
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she fell to planning while Mrs. Poore nodded 
over her book in the sunny window—dear Mrs. 
Poore who had been able to sympathize so tact- 
fully with Linda’s hurt in the matter of David’s 
going that she had said never a word, but had 
committed the extravagance of making charlotte 
russe for that night’s supper. She knew, too, did 
Mrs. Poore, that Miss Gilly’s grief for Cousin 
Dorothea was deep and lasting—little Miss Gilly 
now was without blood kin—and in her sym- 
pathy she wrote a long letter assuring her that 
everything was right in the brown house and that 
she was not to worry about Linda or feel obliged 
to hurry home. The funeral was to be at Cousin 
Dorothea’s old home and it would be at least a 
week before Miss Gilly could reach Morrisville. 

“T wish I could think of some way of surpris- 
ing Aunt Carol,” thought Linda for the twen- 
tieth time. 

Room by room, she went over the house in her 
mind. There was so much that needed doing, the 
impression she could hope to make, in a week’s 
time, would be hardly noticeable. There was no 
use in trying to do anything to the yard in De- 
cember. 

“If I had David, he’d be a surprise all right,” 
she said to herself. “I think Aunt Carol would 
have liked him, too. But I don’t suppose we 
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could have kept him very long and he is lucky 
to have a nice home offered him. 

“There’s nothing I can do, that doesn’t take 
a lot of money,” she concluded finally. “I guess 
if the house is clean from top to bottom and 
Mrs. Poore and I wear our best frocks and Mrs. 
Hampton sends over the angel cake she said she 
was going to bake and we have a company 
supper, that’s about all we can do. Anyway, 
Aunt Carol will be glad to be home, and there’s 
one good thing about a surprise—you can’t miss 
it, if it doesn’t happen, because you didn’t know 
that it might happen.” 

A coal, falling out of the grate in the stove, 
woke Mrs. Poore, and Linda repeated her con- 
clusions. 

“Well now, I think you’re very wise,” ap- 
proved that most satisfactory of counselors. “It 
is lovely to come home, and one doesn’t really 
need to be surprised to have a happy home- 
coming. What do you say to inviting Mrs. 
Hampton and the children over for supper the 
first night? It may make it easier for Carol— 
she will feel that she can take her time to tell 
us about her cousin.” 

Linda approved of the plan. Mrs. Hampton 
was genuinely devoted to Miss Gilly and had 
been a kind neighbor for many years. She and 
Linda differed on practically every topic under 
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the shining sun, but that did not necessarily mean 
they were unable to appreciate each other’s good 
points. Buddy and Lucy would be thrilled at 
the invitation, and Linda resolved to set the table 
with the best dishes and Miss Gilly’s one really 
fine linen cloth. Yes, and flowers, too—she must 
have them. 

It was fortunate that the daily schedule of 
school still persisted, for Linda, in the week that 
followed the receipt of the telegram, developed a 
tendency to nervousness. As she expressed it, 
she felt as though she should “fly.” The routine 
of school work was useful if for no other purpose 
than that it occupied her steadily a fixed number 
of hours a day and kept her feet securely planted 
on the ground. 

No word came directly from David—poor 
child, he was probably too bewildered by his new 
surroundings to send a message through Mrs. 
Lawson, who very kindly wrote to Mrs. Poore to 
say that they had reached “Lawsonhurst” with- 
out mishap and that David was well. Linda felt 
that her plan for a “family” of her own was com- 
pletely shattered and she was too young to know 
that a broken plan or two does not end one’s 
planning. After one or two more experiences, 
Linda would be able to substitute and rearrange 
and make the best of the inevitable. 

The day Miss Gilly was expected was, fortu- 
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nately, a Saturday. This gave Linda an oppor- 
tunity to dash madly from one thing to another, 
to dust the rooms already immaculately dusted, 
to change the position of the window shades a 
hundred times, to paint place cards and salt 
peanuts, two last-minute “party touches” she de- 
cided she could not do without. Mrs. Hampton 
sent over a gorgeously decorated angel cake and 
there were red roses for the center of the table. 

Miss Gilly’s train was due at a quarter of six 
and Linda went to meet her. Mrs. Poore and 
Mrs. Hampton and the children lit the lamps 
and waited cheerfully as part of the festive back- 
- ground. When they heard footsteps on the 
porch, Buddy and Lucy rushed to open the door. 

“Something,” said Mrs. Poore to herself five 
minutes later, “has happened!” 

If anything had, it was something pleasant. 
Mrs. Hampton was not an observant woman, 
and she beamed upon Miss Gilly, declared that 
she looked a little thinner than when she had 
gone away, but evidently saw no other change. 

But Mrs. Poore was confident that something 
was in the air. She saw that Miss Gilly was 
white and tired, as was only natural after the 
strain of her weeks of nursing and the shock and 
grief of her cousin’s death. But there was 
“something” in her eyes—Mrs. Poore fumbled 
for the word she wanted—“content,” that was it. 
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Miss Gilly’s eyes were oddly contented as though 
she had found what she wanted. | 

But it was Linda who was the revelation to 
Mrs. Poore. Linda glowed, she sparkled. She 
laughed and talked and waited on them all as 
lightly and as gracefully as the proverbial 
feather. She was excited, too—‘‘fey,” Mrs. 
Poore thought, whimsically. What had she and 
Miss Gilly talked about, during that brief walk 
from the station, to cause Linda to be in such 
high spirits? 

“T declare, Linda, you must have a fever,” said 
Mrs. Hampton at last. “I never saw you with 
so much color—perhaps you need a tonic or 
something.” 

Linda laughed and the ceremony of cutting 
the cake saved her the necessity for a reply. 
Mrs. Hampton was famous for her angel cake, 
and she always insisted that cutting one was a 
task to be undertaken with due solemnity. 

She took her children home early for, she said, 
it was plain to be seen that Miss Gilly needed 
rest. : 

“T’ll be over the first thing in the morning, if 
there is anything I can do to help you,” she said, 
kissing Miss Gilly with real affection. 

Linda barely waited till the door had closed 
behind her, to throw her arms around Mrs. Poore 
and give her a bear-like hug. 
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“Guess what has happened!” she cried excit- 

edly. 

“I knew there was something,” Mrs. Poore 

_ said, settling her glasses more firmly on her nose. 
“Pleasant, too—anyone would know that, by 
just looking at you.” 

“You tell, Aunt Carol,’ urged Linda. 
“You're the one to tell everything—don’t leave 
a thing out.” 

Miss Gilly smiled and suggested that they go 
into the sittmg room where they could be com- 
fortable. 

“I told Linda, coming from the station,” she 
said, when they were seated, “‘and she has been 
on pins and needles all the evening, I suspect. 
Emily, Cousm Dorothea has left me her money.” 

Mrs. Poore stared. Queer she had never 
thought of that. She had realized, of course, 
that Cousin Dorothea had money, but the idea 
that she would have to leave it to someone when 
she died had not occurred to her. Later she 
found that Miss Gilly had been almost overcome 
when informed of the contents of the will—she 
had never had much money in all her life and to 
be suddenly lifted into affluent circumstances was 
more than she could be expected to accept com- 
placently. 

“Cousin Dorothea left a lot of money,” bub- 
bled Linda. ‘And what do you think? Aunt 
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Carol is going to adopt me—legally adopt me— 
and little brothers and sisters and everything. 
Just as we planned! And you're elected grand- 
mother—if you'll stay and be one. Oh!” cried 
Linda, diving head-first into a sofa pillow in an 
attempt to relieve her feelings, “it sounds too ‘ 
good to be true, but Aunt Carol says it isn’t!” 

Of course there was a great deal of explaining 
to be done and it was days before the details were © 
thoroughly understood. Even Miss Gilly was 
hazy about the legal questions, but Cousin Doro- 
thea’s lawyer had written to her and seen her 
and there was no doubt about the one big, amaz- 
ing fact—Cousin Dorothea had bequeathed her 
entire fortune to Miss Gilly and when the estate 
was settled there would be enough money to keep 
the little dressmaker in luxury for the rest of her 
life. She would be free to travel, to have a fine 
home, to wear diamonds, if she chose. 

“But I don’t want to do any of those things,” 
she said earnestly to Linda and Mrs. Poore. 
“I'd rather live simply, as I have always done 
and use the money to follow out Linda’s plan. 
I’d rather have a houseful of children, than all 
the diamond rings in creation. There will be 
enough to educate and clothe a number of chil- 
dren, if I live on the interest—best of all I will 
be in a position to adopt the youngsters, because 
Dll have ‘visible means of support.’ ” 
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Morrisville, when the news got abroad, was di- 
vided in its opinions. Some professed to be un- 
able to see why Miss Gilly “at her time of life” 
should wish to burden herself with children. 
_ Some said it was all Linda’s fault. Others 

thought the idea “perfectly lovely but not very 
practical.” And to none of these did Miss Gilly 
pay the slightest attention. 

“I want Emily Poore to give up her room at 
her cousin’s and stay with us,” she confided to 
Linda. “Then I want to make the house more 
comfortable—put in electric lights and a heater. 
But aside from that, I haven’t a wish in the 
world, except to assemble gradually the members 
of the family you’ve always talked about. I am 
not very good at planning, Linda—I depend on 
you for ideas.” 

Linda was silent, for she thought of David. 
Cousin Dorothea’s money had come too late for 
her to keep her little brother. But she could not 
see the future, or she might have discerned a 
“surprise” in store—and Linda as we know, was 
fond of surprises. However, what she and Miss 
Gilly did, and how Linda’s plan worked out will 
keep a little longer. You may read the whole 
story in another book to be called, “LINDA 
LANE EXPERIMENTS?’ which will tell you 
what Linda did and if she was successful or not. 

THE END 
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by any girl. 


Bound in extra cloth with colored inlay on cover. 
Four illustrations. Wrepper in four colors. 


Size 534 x 754 inches. Net $1.50 
BARSE & HOPKINS 
Jiublishers 
New York, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 


PEGGY’S PRIZE CRUISE 


By Kate Dickinson Sweetzer 


cAuthor of “eMickey of the cAlley,”? “Ten Boys from Dickens,” 
“Ten Girls from Dickens,”? etc., etc. 


The Orrville News offered as a 
prize a Mediterranean trip to the 
student in the senior class of the 
Orrville High School who would 
write a synopsis of a play, with a 
historical theme, best suited for a 
five reel screen play. Paul Day 
wins the prize and his play has a 
try-out with an all-star amateur 
cast, and Peggy Emmons is chose:- 
to play the lead. 

Great preparations are made for 
the cruise and at last the day of sail- 
ing arrives. Then ensue some exciting experiences for Peggy 
and Paul, for Peggy’s family had also decided to take the 
trip, to Peggy’s great joy. The cruisers visit Madeira, Al- 
giers, Constantinople, Cairo, Monte Carlo, etc. A good 
lively plot runs throughout the book, the travel informa- 
tion being always linked up with the action of the story. 


There is a certain appealing heart interest in the book, 
for as you read you realize that the sights have all been 
seen by a real person. The author actually made the 
cruise, and so the story is authoritative in every detail. 
Miss Sweetser’s reputation as a writer of boys’ and girls’ 
books not only assures a worth-while story but the 
luman touch which adds great value to her work. 


BARSE & HOPKINS 
PUBLISHERS 
New York, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 


JUDITH AND JANE 


By Eleanore Myers Jewett 


Author of “Wonder Tales from Tibet” and 
“Egyptian Tales of Magic’ 


CLotH Larcg 12 Mo. ILLUSTRATED 


This is the story of two very differ- 
ent girls who became friends. They 
began by being anything but friendly 
and Jane who was “new” found life 
in school rather unpleasant. Then 
came the play and the mystery of the 
flowers and things cleared up a bit, 
only to grow darker with the affair 
of Alys’ book. Strange that Judy, 
who apparently had so much to make 
her happy, should be envious of 
Jane, who had so little! Judy, how- 
ever, was not so happy as might have 
been expected. As for Jane, troubles 
came her way thick and fast, and with 
the accident as a dreadful climax to 
the misunderstanding in school, it 
seemed as if there was nothing left 
for her to cling to. But Jane found 
that trouble, met by a brave heart, 
wins friends, and friends mean more than anything else. 


All sorts of wonderful things happened after Judith and Jane 
became friends. And then the thrilling adventure that might 
have ended so tragically! It was a friend again who saved the 
day; a stranger, a borrowed nickel and—but that would be 
telling the tale. 


“Judith and Jane,” to repeat, is a story of friendship, adven- 
tures, mischief, happy play and a surprising ending, all these 
things, but underneath and through them all is the story of how 
Judith and Jane became friends and what came of it. 


The book contains four colored illustrations, is handsomely 
bound in special cloth, with headbands. Wrapper in three colors. 


BARSE & HOPKINS 
PUBLISHERS 
New York, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
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